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PREFACE. 


The controversy between Theology 
and Science is a very old one. Positive 
.Science and Freedom of Thought would 
seem to i)e sweeping away religion alto- 
getherf* The struggle between science 
and religion does not seem to be nearing 
its end although the bitterness that 
marked its earlier stages has disappear- 
ed. This change in some minds means the 
triumph of positive science and in otiirers 
the recognition of the eternal truth of 
religion by even the votaries of positive 
science. Great men of. science liave 
shown by their writings that science 
has not succeeded in killing out religion. 
Some of them have gone further and 
proved that science points to realities 
w'hose existence has to be postulated to 
complete the story of science itself. 
Many substitutes for religion have also 
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been offered by philosophers who have 
adopted the methods of speculation of 
science. These pseudo religions no 
serious minded man accepts as true 
religion and in many an earne5t mind 
the craving of a true religion remains 
unsatisfied. Science so far has failed to 
take the place of religion itself or to 
offer good substitutes for it. ^It has 
succeeded, however, in driving out 
many pseudo religions and compelled 
the attention of the theologian to the 
search for the everlasting truth in 
religion. The theologian would be less 
than human if he were to shut his eyes 
to the amazing progress of Modern 
Science and did not proceed to put his 
own house in order in its light. We 
find a tende^^ on either side to ap- 
pf oach the other and w'e may vegf well 
look forward to the day when perfect 
conciliation will be effected and each 
combatant will discover in his opponent 
but his other self. Earnestly as we 
believe that truth is one 6nd that reli- 
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gion and science are but different inter- 
pretations of it and that both will lead to 
the same goal and that votaries in the 
laboratory will ultimately meet the 
worshippers in the temple and know each 
other, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
great distance that yet separates us from 
that goal. • The scientific man still con- 
siders God to be no more than a hypo- 
thesis that may Je necessary to explain 
thd" world, the infinitude of which his 
investigations are daily revealing. The 
man of religion in his turn finding little 
support from science in his belief in the 
existence of a personal God, soul and 
substance, substitutes in his mind a 
great force or the Absolute for* God 
to Whom the simple man bf faith sends 
up his heart’s prayers. (Tire proofs of 
the e^^^stence of God, Jpd^ough. they 
have been repeated with increasing skill 
are not convinc^g. Mere negative 
proof mustrfail to satisfy us. We care 
not to have the theologian tell us 
merely that science does not disprove 
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the existence of God ; he would convince 
us that God exists and that there is the 
same positive proof of His existence as 
of the existence of any other thing. 
Heligion is founded upon the solid basis 
of fact and Modern Science reveals it 
and does not conceal or obscure it. All 
the investigations in the fields of mind 
and matter are investigations of truth 
and* religion. There Is no difference in 
the methods of investigation and there 
are not different kinds of proof. Obser- 
vation is as much the basis of science as 
of religion and a religion which is not 
founded on it will not stand the on- 
slaughts of science. Heligion has a 
deeper foundation in our heart than in 
mere passioiT and prejudice and we need 
but open our eyes to see where this 
foimdatioU lies. 

I have made an attem^ in the 
following pages to show that although 
many false forms of religion Mod- 
ern Science has inevitably modified 
it has not touched the^ core of religion. 
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on the other hand, it has famished 
additional proofs of the reality of reli- 
gion and established its utter inadequacy 
to explain all. I hare farther tried to 
show that religion is not a mere hypo- 
thesis that scientific investigation may 
render necessary but which does not 
touch our life. Beligion is an essential 
feuitor of our life, and God, the most 
essential factor in religion is as real as 
the self. Worship and prayer are not 
heitrtless forms tliat are meant only as 
a sort of mental recreation — they are 
necessary movements of the self to- 
wards the highest object of knowledge 
cmd love. Religion without prayer 
and worship is but an empty form and 
fskils to satisfy our loving and knowing 
self. "Relief in living God founded upon 
a deeper observation inevitid»ly leads to. 
worship and prayer which thufi becox^e 
essential factors of our life as they are 
of religion. . This truth I have tried to 
impretSB^tlpon my readers in the cours# 
of the following pages with what 
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amount of success, my readers them- 
selves will judge. These pages grew 
out of the syllabus of the lectures on 
Theology delivered to my pupils. I 
now publisli them principally for the 
benefit of our young men whom the 
glare of Modern Science often dazzles. 
I hope, my humble attempt will help 
a few to keep their vision clear and to 
see things in their true light. 


City Colleok, 


Afir/7^ iqi2. 


CHARU CH. SINHA. 


Tlio first two parts of this book appeared in the 
Collegian, an All Indid »TonrixaT of Education. 
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Religion in Modern Light. 

PART I. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Every raf ioual being has some philo- 

Foundation » theory of the 

of Religion. world — has some concsep- 

tion of the form, origin and mean- 
ing of the world as a whole, and 
of his own place, purpose, position and 
destiny as factor of the wo rid- whole. 
What are we ? Whence come \ye ? 
Whither go we ? What have we to 
do ? What may we hope for ? These 
are the questions which every one seeks 
to answer aud these questions form the 
foundation of Religion. All people have 
some form of Philosophy and every 
form of Philosophy involves some kind 
of religion. 
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Every religion supposes on the part 

PhUosophy^f person some idea 

tu« World. of the person’s rela- 
tion to a higher personal power or 
powers presiding over the world. 
Hence an intellectual conception of the 
world, a theory of its constitution as 
governed by a higher power or powers 
is necessary. Thus we see that religion 
is an intellectual conception of the 
world — it is a theory of the world ; 
but it is more than a theory, more than 
an intellectual conception of the world. 
It is both theoretical as Avell as practi- 
cil ; its theoretical part corresponds to 
philesophy and its practical part to 
theology. 

If religion, then, does not consist in 

Biomoiits of mere intellectual con- 

Behgiou. ception of the world, 

what more does it involvD ? Religion 
is complex, and it involves an intellec- 
tual element in the form of intellectual 
operation to frame a theory of God 
and of the world and to determine their 
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relation to man ; it involves an affective 
element in the Jfitm of reverence and 
love, hope ana fear, gratitude and 
admiration, and it involves a volitional 
element in the form of obedience, wor- 
ship and self-surrender. Thus all the 
three functions of mind are involved 
in religion. It includes the highest 
reason, the purest emotioii, the noblest 
conduct. Of course, some have repre- 
sented religion as consisting essentially 
in knowing. True it is that religion, 
to be reasonable, must rest on know- 
ledge of its object; but mere knowledge 
can never satisfy our hearts, the true 
life of which consists in faith and hope, 
reverence and love. Does it then con- 
sist in feeling only ? If so, it must be 
either the Reeling of dependence or of 
fear or of love. But we cannot depend 
upon whajt we do not know to exist ; 
we do not feat unless there is reason 
for it ; and we love only what is worthy 
of love. Thus it is evident that feelings 
must be elicited by knowledge. Nor 
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does it consist in willing alone, for, 
our self-surrender must be reasonable 
and must spring out of enlightened 
affections. 

The intellectual element is the com- 

Philosophy and f^on fftctor of Religion 
Theology. Philosophy viz. the 

theory of God and Hhe world. A 
true theory of the world which 
also iavolres a true theory of God 
is the end and object at which 
Philosophy aims. Thus theology is 
really a kind of Philosophy for it pre- 
sents us with a theory of the world as 
a whole. But, though religion begins 
with an intellectual conception of the 
world, begins with a philosophy, it does 
not stop with this — ^it pervades the 
other departments of nfind — ^feeling 
and volition. Religion begins with a 
theory whichT excites our feeling and the 
feeling in its turn excites oou^onduct. 
Thus Philosophy differs from religion 
jb not having an emotional tone and a 
volitional element. 
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But can there be religion without 

PhfiMopby'of Philosophy, so that it 
Religion. will consist Only of 

feeling, and activity arising out of 
that feeling? The answer must be 
in the negative. Por^ feeling left to 
itself gives rise to imagination and 
unrestricted imagination to vagaries 
of fttncifol speciiTation. Thus religion 
without Philosophy is apt to be perver- 
ted and hence the need of Philosophy 
of Religion. 

But can there be a Philosophy of Reli- 
^ Can religion bo 
of Religion. made an object of Scien- 
tific study? Can religion be taken 
out of the domain of feeling and be 
made an object of scientific refl«8ction t 
Common sei^e opinion would answer 
by saying that^ religion is based on 
instinctive feelings and instinctive be- 
liefs, that their ground and origin lie 
in a trs^s^ndental region inaccessible 
to human reason - that these feelings 
and beliefs should be accepted without’ 
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question and should be acted out by 
faith ; and that they cannot be made 
an object of scientific study as their 
ground and sources are beyond the 
reach of human reason. Kant "^^ays 
that the knowledge of the metaphysical 
world is inacxjessible to reason, but there 
is a field for moral and religious faith 
from the ethical point of view. Jacobi 
and Schelermaeher base religion on 
instinctive feeling and make it indepen- 
dent of Philosoiihy. The German 
Theological School base it upon feeling 
which manifests itself in conduct or 
practical life ; it is independent of meta- 
physics which belongs to a different 
sphere. Hamilton excludes reason alto- 
gether from the domain ef religion and 
makes it rest on natural feeling and 
revelation. Spencer holds that instinct- 
ive belief or revelation gives no know- 
ledge of the Absolute— imagination 
it here supreme. J. B. Balfour 
holds the same yjiew as Hamilton. 
f!Ehe opposite school," the Hegel&ns» 
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hold on the contrary, that «religion is 
philosophy, a th eory of the wbrld, to- 
gether with the feelings and emotions 
which rise out of it and the practical, 
conduct as determined by.it. 

Thus there dre two rival theories, 
Eraotioiiai anrt the Emotional Theory 

Rational Theory , •' 

Of Keiigior. and the Rational The- 

ory. The Emotional Theory holds that 
religion is based on natural feelings and 
beliefs, that it realises itself in conduct, 
and that it has no direct dependence on 
reason and hence it is independent of 
Philosophy. The Rational Theory 

holds, on the other ^nd, that religion 
is based on reason, that it involves the 
accompanying feelings and emotions, 
that it involves the practical conduct 
which they give rise to and that fl: is 
closely connected with Philosophy. 

But religion is the product of mind 

Phiioscphy trans- and SO it develops with 
torms priiritJve **• 

forms of religion. the development of. 
mind. Originally feeling is predominant 
in mind in which thought is only vc^e 
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and implicit ; but the thiakiag principle 
becomes more and more the master of 
itself ; it makes the sensations and 
feelings more and more the materials 
of thought, and with the help of tlisse 
materials it interprets itself and the 
world roimd and about it. Similarly 
in the beginning, religion is a state of 
feeling, but it must subject itself to 
developing thought and must satisfy 
the requirements of reason and it is 
philosophy of reason which seeks to 
transform the instinctive and immediate 
forms of religion into one consistent 
with it. 

Heligion, again, must rise to the 
Scientific idea of the Absolute 
SugiorLfos- on which all depend, 
for, reason cannot rest 
satisfied wjith the worship of natural 
^ objects. The object of religion, which 
is also the object of Philosophy is, 
there:^re, to understand the Absolute, 
witt^ut which we shall sink back into 
F%|i^sm. Beligion, if it were to trust 
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in mere blind feeling and instinct, must 
give rise to Fetidiism. It is reason that 
has raised it above that state and without 
reason it would sink back again into it. 
Hence a scientific treatment of religion 
is not only possible as shown before 
but is essentially necessary. 

CHAPTER II. 

Science of Religion. 

But the province of science is 

How can there distinct from that of 
be a Science of , , , 

Religion. religion. Science deals 

with natural things and religion 

with SRpernatural. Science depends on 

sense-perception and generalisation 

which are impossible in the case of 

spiritual objects and hence supernatural 

things cannot be investigated in the 

same way as thiugs natural. The 

objects of spiritual knowledge cannot 

be perceived by the senses, nor can they 

be generalised out of the materials 

supplied by sense-perception. Human 
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loidwledge absolutely limited to 
things fiaite and phenomenal — ^it cannot 
takolibocouut, in any way, of what lies 
above the objects of sense perception. 
How can then^here be a science "Sffireli- 
gion? No doubt our senses supply the 
materials for Knowledge, but what are 
those materials if they bo not supple- 
mented and interpreted by our power 
of cognition ? The materials of sense 
are interpreted by our cognitive 
power '^‘which is above sense, and only 
when they are so interpreted they can 
be of use to us, can help us in attaining 
knowledge. The finite thingj^ and minds 
are objects of science and from the 
collective world of finite things* and 
minds considered as system of effects 
we can, by reasoning backwards, dis- 
cover the Ultimate Causal Power to 
which their existence and attributes 
are due. We can not only discover the 
existence of God, but we can also dis- 
cover His nature by a carefiil study of 
the nature of the effects, of the form 
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and order of finite things * and 
minds. Science deals with the world 
as it appears to us ; but theii world 
cannot explain itself ; the unity of 
the /^orld can only be explained on 
the supposition that everything has ori- 
ginated from and is dpheld by God. 
Science only discovers the order and 
beauty and harmony of the world and 
religion explains them by showing that 
material nature, organic existences, the 
mind and heart of man, society and 
history, have all originated in a power 
wisdom and goodness which upholds 
them and^vorks in and through them. 

The sphere of religion, it is said, is 

Religion and above the faculties of 
Imagination. knowledge, is beyond the 

reach of all possible experience ; btit 
though it is imknowable, yet im- 
agination reigns Hire unrestrained and 
religion is the product of the imagin- 
ation and no scientific treatment of it is 
possible. In this way Spencer reduces 
^el%ion to the worship of the unknow- 
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able. But is not such worship of theuu- 
kno wable an impossible attitude of miad ? 
Can we worship what we Icnow to have 
no reality but to be only a product of 
our own imagination ? 

Sometimes it is argued that the in- 
.. , finite is unlimited and 

the Relativity of 

Knowledge. therefore unthinkable, 
^for, to think is to limit in space 
and time. To think is to discri- 
minate and a^milate, is to think the 
conditions and the limits in time and 
space under which a thing appears. 
It follows, then, that the infiaite is un- 
thinkable, for, the iufimte * is that 
which has no limit but it is by the 
limits that we think a thing. Also to 
think is to condition, and therefore the 
Absolute which is unconditioned is un- 
thinkable. Hence, Theology, based on 
the idea of God is* unscientific and 
groundless. But is it possible to think 
of the finite without thinking of the 
infinite, of the conditioned without 
thinking of the absolute ? Hamilton 
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would say that the iofioite and the 
absolute are the negative ideas of the 
finite and the conditioned which are 
positive ideas. Hence, it is not science, 
but revelation, which can give us an 
idea of God. Spencer, however, holds 
that the ideas of the infinite and the 
absolute are not negative ideas but 
positive ideas with real content, for 
finite and relative knowledge will have 
no meaning unless tacit *^%eference is 
made to an infinite and absolute. But 
Spencer contradicts himself when he 
holds that th;^ absolute is unthinkable 
and unknowable and still a positive 
idea with a real content. Thought is 
not wholly subject to the Principle of 
Kelativity, as Spencer supposes, for, 
the absolute, being a positive idea can 
not be outside the limits and conditions 

'IT 

of thought. Thus we see that thought 
of the absolute is not impossible. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Intuitive Nature ot Religion. 

Science is discursive and it depends 

Religion and mediate reasoning 

Intuition. while religion is intui- 

tive and it depends on immediate 
self-evident truths. We intuitively 
come to know that God exists, that 
we are dependent upon Him and that 
it is our duty to worship Him. Such 
ideas as the reality of God, our de- 
pendence on Him and our duty to- 
wards Him, no matter whatever their 
sources are, are forced upon us by an 
inherent necessity of our nature. They 
require no proof self-evident as they 
are ; they are above reason because, 
what rational thought can tell about 
God is narrow, insufficient and incom- 
plete, and because reason introduces an 
element of doubt which religious faith 
cannot tolerate. Religious truth 
comes to us spontaneously and witk 
self-evident^ convictions. If rrfigion 
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•depends on abstract reasoning as Spin- 
oza, Leibnitz, the Illuminist of the 18th 
century and Kant himself hold — they 
are all i ationalists, whether dogmatic 
or critical — then religion would be 
possible only to philosophers and to 
people trained in abstract reasoning. 
But this is so far from being the case 
that religion is felt most strongly by 
people whose abstract reasoning powers 
are most undeveloped. It follows, then, 
that the religious truth can be dis- 
cerned and felt intuitively by all with- 
out abstract reasoning. The reality of 
God'»-and the spiritual world are not 
inferences at all but immediate feeling 
and intuition. Religion, no doubt, must 
have spontaneous and apparently self- 
evident convictions, but still philosophy 
is necessary, for its business is not to 
produce direct religious results but to 
justify intuitfve beliefs, to show how 
necessarily they arise from the very 
nc^re of things and to correct and free 
primitive intuitive beliefs fromdllusions 
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and superstitions to which religion is 
liable to be perverted if unrestrained 
by Philosophy, 

Intuition and revelation are the 
only sources of religion, and Philosophy 
Demonstration of religion IS not pOS- 

Bible. sible, for, it implies 

that God’s existence can be demonstra> 
ted but demonstration requires a stand- 
ard higher than God which is absurd, 
for, God is the highest standard. But 
philosophy does not attempt to deduce 
God from anything higher (than Him- 
self ; it simply shows, by reasoning 
backwards from the world of finite 
things and minds, that God is the ulti- 
mate ground and source of all finite 
things and minds and that He is self- 
existent. 

It is argued that intuition is the 

Intuition as tiio basis of Certitude and 
basis of certi- 

tude. the certainty of imme- 

diate knowledge is bound up with 
the certainty of mind itself. But many 
notions to be intuitive but are not 
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really so ; habit and association give 
rise to many false notions and it is the 
business of Philosophy to distinguish 
true intuitive beliefs from false ones. 
Moreover, how can the knowledge of 
God be intuitive when we see that the 
idea of God is complex and resolvable 
into such ideas as intelligence, power 
etc., all of which are predicable of things 
other than God ? Hence any intuition 
which may be mvolved in ' their appre- 
hension is not an intuition of God. How 
can you reconcile the intuitive knowledge 
of God with His revelation in Nature 
and Scripture ? If He is known by intu- 
ition then wherein lies the necessity of 
His revelation ? If all men had an intu- 
ition of God, then how is it that whole 
nations are found to worship monstrous 

Gods ? 

CHAPTER IV. 

Revelation and Religion. 

Revelation is the necessary presup- 

reui&ape? position of religion. Re- 
auoBs. ligious knowledge is given 
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in a positive revelation, for truths 
of religion are inaccessible to reason. 
Hence revelation is necessary and 
Philosophy superfluous. There must 
be an element of revelation in reli- 
gion, for, there can be no reli- 
gion if there is absolute isolation of 
the divine spirit from tlie human ; the 
divine spirit must communicate itself, 
and thereby in some sense must reveal 
itself to the human. No revelation, 
no religion, we admit, but does it follow 
that revelation excludes altogether the 
activity of reason ? Some philosophers 
even go so far as to assert the absolute 
opposition between revelation and 
reason : what revelation asserts, reason 
denies and what reason asserts, revela- 
tion denies. But how can faith and 
reason exist side by side saying opposite 
things and yet avoiding conflict ? Is 
human spirit a thing divided against it- 
self ? Others, however, maintain that re- 
velation does not contradict but trans- 
cend reason. Nothing can be accej^tei 
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as revealed which contradicts reason, 
but rerelatiou may communicate what 
transcends reason, what is inconceiv- 
able by reason. But is reason a 
thing which can be quantitatively dis- 
tinguished so that what is compre- 
hensible to one degree of reason may 
not be so to another ; and call there be 
any revelation of what reason cannot 
comprehend ? Can revelation make 
conceivable what is inconceivable ? 
Revelation csn satisfy, can rectify, but 
cannot create religious instinct, and it 
cannot explain the universality of reli- 
gious ideas. 


CHAPTER V. 

Finite Mind and Universal Consciousness. 

Thus we see that philosophy of reU- 

Reii^ion tea g^^n is possible and neces- 

necessity. business is 

to determine how Ihe mind transcends 
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its own finite -circumstances, how it 
knows things ete/nal and unseen^ how 
we get the idea of God, what is the 
nature of God and what is the rela- 
tion of man to God ? Every man has 
a natural tendency to solve these ques- 
tions, and the effort to solve them shows 
that religion is a necessity. By the 
necessity of Religion we do not mean 
that every individual understands the 
necessity, that every man must be reli- 
gious, *that there are common elements 
in all religions, but we mean that there 
is a natural tendency in man to aspire 
after the Absolute Mind. But why this 
tendency ? Because of the potential in- 
finiteness of the mind, of the self-cons- 
ciousness being an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the Universal Consciousness. 
But how do we know that mind is 
potentially infinite ? Because it always 
transcends its own limits ; it always 
tries to know more and more — ^to think 
of present, past and future ; it is its very 
nature to transcend limit after limit and 
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include more and more within it; it feels 
its own potential infinitude and therefore 
necessarily forms the idea of Beal 
infinitude ; it, being an imperfect repro- 
duction of the Universal Mind, can 
reproduce within itself Nature which is 
a product of the Universal Mind. More- 
over, limit implies its transcendence, 
virtual or actual, and thinking of a limit 
implies thinking of a reality beyond 
which has another reality at its back 
and that another and so on ; but such 
progress is unthinkable, so that we can 
not help thinking ot a real positive 
infinity including all limits. Thus we 
find that mind being potentially infinite 
can rise to the idea of a Universal 
Thought. 


OHAPTEK VI. 

Nature of Religion. 

Beligion has two aspects, subjective 

AepecteofReii- objective. Subjec- 

tively it is the experi- 
^ce of the conMUous relation to a 
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trausceudent agent on whom we 'de- 
pend and objectively it is the 
beliefs and practices connected with this 
experience. Religion is either Natural 
or Revealed. We can by the aid of 
our reasoning power derive some know- 
ledge of the reality of soul and of God, 
of the responsibility of soul to God, 
of the freedom of the human will, of 
the immortality of the human soul, and 
of the attributes of God as manifested 
in Nature. Such knowledge is Natural 
Theology, and religion founded oiiknow^- 
ledge, acquired in such natural w ay is 
Natural Religion, and it is the business 
of Logic and Philosophy to teach \is 
how to use our reason properly so as 
to arrive at the true Natural Religion. 
Some however, hold that there are 
limits beyond which reason and Natural 
Religion cannot go — there is a limit- 
less sphere or reality beyond the reach 
of human reason which is nevertheless 
not contrary to reason, buttoo remoteaiiit 
too complex to be grasped by ordinary 
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humaoi reason. Therefore, if we are to 
know any thing of this sphere of truth 
which is beyond our reason, it must 
be specially revealed to us by God and 
such truth must be reveale 1 to us be- 
cause it is necessary for our future 
well-being. The knowledge of God 
thus communicated by direct reyplation 
is Kevealed Theology and religion as 
based on it is Revealed Religion. Theo- 
logy is the intellectual ground of reli- 
gion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

S' 

n Religion and Science- 

There is a close connection between 

Science does not Science and religion—— 
contradict Reli- 

gion. there is no contradic- 

tion between religion and physical 
science. Science explains the mechan- 
ism by which physical changes 
come to be, but this explanation is 
.>^ot self-explanatory, it req^uires in 
its turn another explanation and thia | 
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explanation is in the postulate of a 
Diyine Will which works through the 
mechanism of Kature to reach moral 
ends. “ The only quarrel which the 
Theist has with the man of Science 
arises if the latter offers his partial 
and abstract explanations as complete 
explanations.” “ Heligious thought 
and physically scientific thought about 
the world,” says Dr. Fraser, " instead 
of destroying really strengthen one 
another, in the recognition of one con- 
tinuous divine activity, or endless 
creation, under the form of one natural 
law order. For the natural order of 
procedure may be interpreted as one 
form of the universal revelation of the 
perfectly reasonable Will.” Says Dr. 
W. N. Clarke " The vaster the sum of 
matter and motion, force and life, 
spirit and meaning, that we discover in 
existence, the more urgent the neces- 
sity of recognising some adequate source, 
l^piritual, intelligent, and purposefiil^ 
from which it has proceeded. The 
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unirerse as known to the scientist 
ijeTnanda God for its course far more 
urgently than did the heavens and earth 
a s known to the patriarch or the psalmist. 
The earliest assumption of human 
thought that an adequate producing 
power is implied in the existence of 
what we see, is also the testimony of 
the visible universe, with its immeasur- 
able vastness and its infinite variety. 
Nothing is more certain than that 
Science in its maturity will affirm one 
spiritual cause for the imiverse.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Relis^ion and Morality. 

Religion means a belief in a Sup- 
reme Being on Whom we depend and 

'‘Religion and Whom we love and wor- 
Jloeality. gjjjp Who is the 

originator and sustainer of the world of 
finite things and minds ; while mora- 
lity means an effort to attain perfection 
by regulating action according to a 
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rational standard. Now, what is their 
relation ? Are they interdependent or 
have they two distinct sources ? Is it 
religion that makes morality ? The 

The Legal Legal Theory of Mo- 
Theory. rality supposes that 

the will and command of God make 
action right and wrong and hence 
morality. But an action is good 
not because God wills it, but God 
wills it because it is good. We must 
not think that God creates moral stand- 
ard ar^trarily, but moral good- 
ness is inherent in God’s essential 
nature. Is it morality that makes 
Beligion ? Kant represents religion as 
essentially a sanction for duty. Kant 


Kant’s Theory 

holds 

that the highest 

good 

of men is 

two 

fold — morality 

and 

happiness. 

but 

happiness is 

often 

sacrificed 

for 


virtue, though the desire of happi- 
ness is perfectly ^rational. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that there mhst be 
either a Supreme Director Who will 
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ultimately make rirtue and happiness 
equal or a conscience whose dictates 
are unjust and irrational ; but the latter 
is impossible and consequently the for- 
mer is true. Thus, according to Kant, 
the intuitions and certainties of our 
moral nature lead us necessarily to the 
idea of, and belief in God, and, there- 
fore, to the aspiration to bring our 
nature and will into harmony with the 
nature and will of God, which is reli- 

Maitineau’s gion. Martiueau holds 
Theory. intuitively feel 

we are under an obligation to do 
what is right but obligation implies 
a person to whom it is due. To 
what person, then are all our obli- 
gations ultimately due ? It cannot be 
due to man individually or col- 
lectively, for indeterminate duties 
are not due to individuals, and even 
determinate duties are likely to be 
waived if they be not ultimately re- 
ferred to God. Also the rising steps 
of the moral scale leads us to the idea 
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of God in Whom the moral ideal is 
realised. Hence the idea of, and belief 
in God. Some hold that religion and 

M^V®^havo* morality spring from 
different Sources, distinct sources of mind ; 
morality has its source in the idea 
of a perfect self and aspiration towards 
perfection, while religion has its source 
in the feeling of dependence and longing 
for self-preservation. But though re- 
ligion and morality thus have distinct 
springs and motives in human nature, 
such isolation is inconsistent with the 
ossential unity and harmony of mind. 
Therefore as our moral consciousness 
develops we find that power and ex- 
oellence have a common source in God, 
that the Supremely Powerful must at 
the same time be the Supremely Good. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Rellsion and Art. 

What is the relation between Art 
'and Religion ? Art cpnsists in the pro* 
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duction of sublime and beautiful things, 
such as, buildings, paintings, poems. 
Religion ins- music, etc. There is 
pires art. around US a world' of 

order and beauty, a world in which 
elemei^ are wonderfully compounded 
and qualities wonderfully associated 
— ^in which there is an admirable 
regularity, an admirable diversity. 
The contemplation of such beauty 
of Nature raises in our mind the 
feelings of wonder and admiration, of 
reverence and love towards the Divine 
Power Whom we suppose to be the 
author of this beauty. Thus the beauty 
of Nature excites our religious feelings 
which we manifest by producing, in 
imitation of the beauty of Nature, such 
beautiful tilings as buildings, paintings 
etc. to express our gratitude wonder 
and admiration towards God. The 
grandest buildings, the most beautiful 
paintings, the noblest music, the grea- 
test poems are religious. Any art 
which can elevate and improve the 
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mind has been directly or Indirectly 
engendered by reKgion. Art of a hi^ 
and healthy order has ever drawn its 
inspiration largely from religion. 5.69 0 


CHAPTFR X. 

History and Religion. 

Does history contribute anything to 
Philosophy ? Some sciences are inde- 
pendent of history e.g. Astronomy, and 
History of Reii- Chemistry. We can 
iSrffi learn everything which 
pendent. Chemistry or Astro- 

nomy has to teach without the his- 
tory of the processes by which its 
knowledge has been attained. There 
are some sciences which depend on 
history e. g. Biology, which is an 
historical science — a perfect Biology 
means a perfect history of the origin 
and development of living beings. Mind 
also has its own history because it de- 
velops and all its stages, present and 
past, are related to each other and Qan 
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be underwood only in relation to each 
othef And therefore in connection with 
their growth and development. What 
is Philosophy t It is the product of 
mind and it has gone on developing 
with the development of mind, and 
hence a perfect philosophy would be a 
perfect history of the origin and de- 
velopment of the system of organically 
connected ideas. The history of philo- 
sophy is nothing but philosophy itself. 
To know philosophy is to know it as it 
grows and develops. It is the history 
of its development that exhibits to us 
all its organically connected phases and 
factors. Religion tbo is the product of 
mind, and hence it has gone on develo- 
ping with the development of mind. 
Therefore it is the history of religion 
that can best help us theoretically to 
understand what religion is. Does 
philosophy contribute anything to the 
History of Religion ? Religion helps 
ix) interpret history which in its turn 
helps to form a true speculative idea 
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of Religion. A rational theory of Re^ 
ligion helps to interpret and understand 
History of Religion which may mther 
form an erroneous conception of the 
primitiTe and lower forms of Religion 
or altogether deny them the character 
of Religion. True Philosophy will teach 
us that the lower Religions are a gra- 
dual awakening to the idea of the 
Infinite. 


CHAPTFR XI. 

Oriein of Religion. 

The History of Religion helps us to 
trace the development of Religion and 

Historical origin the theory of Religion 
of religion. which we form out of 

such study depends on the Philosophy of 
Religion witti which we begin to investi- 
gate it. Thus we see that De Brosses, 
Comte ^d Tylor hold that the feeling 
of causality in man made him rise from 
worship of mundane to supramundane 
f^iects as cause ; and the crossing of 
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feiichism and the spiriticism which had 
grown up gave rise to monotheism. 
Man has a natural tendency to look 
for a cause for every change in the 
universe ; at first he assigns this vague 
feeling of causality to the nearest ob- 
jects of observation which some way 
or other arouse his curiosity or fear 
or hope. Thus he at first worships 
stones and mountains and rivers and 
animals or even men — and these be- 
come his fetiches. Then his attention 
becomes directed to supramundane 
objects — the sun, the moon, the stars, 
and thus the heavens become his sup- 
reme fetich. But he cannot rest satis- 
fied with the worship of the visible 
objects and hence he directs his atten- 
tion to super sensuous being and his 
worship of spirit makes him acquainted 
with such a being. Thus at last he 
places a supreme God above the Jbighest 
visible fetich as the author of all. Thus 
according to these philosophers religion 
develops from fetichism to monotheism.-^ 
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But how can spirit-worship be at once 
the result of, and anterior to the wor- 
ship of the Highest Fetich ? Spencer, 
Caspari and Le Bon hold that the wor- 
ship of ghosts by primitive men is 
gradually transformed into the de- 
veloped forms of worship and for every 
holy rite there is a corresponding 
funeral rite. “ While primitive men 
regarding themselves as at the mercy 
of the surrounding ghosts try to de- 
fend themselves by the aid of the exor- 
cist and the sorcerer who deal with 
ghosts antagonistically, there is simul- 
taneously adopted a contrary behaviour 
towards ghosts — ^a propitiation of 
them. But of this motive and obser- 
vances come all forms of worship : — 

(a) “ Awe of the ghosts makes 
sacred the sheltering struc- 
ture for the tomb and this 
grows into the temple, 
while the tomb itself be- 
comes the alter. 
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(6) “ From provisions placed fov 
the dead, now habitually 
and now at fixed intervals 
arise religious oblations, 
ordinary and extraordin- 
ary, daily and at festivals. 

(c) “ Immolutions and mutilations 

at the grave pass into 
sacrifices and offerings of 
blood at the altar of a deity 

(d) “ Abstinence from food for 

the benefit of the ghosts 
develops into fasting as a 
pious practice. 

^e) ‘‘Journeys to the grave with 
gifts become pilgrimages 
to the shrine. 

(/) “ Praises of the dead and 
prayers to them grow into 
religious praises and pray- 
ers.” 

Schelling, Max Muller and V. 
Hartmann hold tliat at first there was 
a vague belief in God not yet definitely 
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considered as only or many ; then came 
polytheism and then came its negation 
monotheism. Hume, Voltaire and 
Dupuies maintaiu Polytheism to be the 
starting point of religion and Tholuck, 
Ulrici and Caird assert that religion 
begins with Pantheism. But the 
above theories, are merely conjectural. 
At this advanced stage of knowledge it 
is not possible to determine, by the help 
of Historical Method, the primitive 
forms of religion. Hence according to 
Crenzer, Prof. Robinson and Canon 
Cook the best method is to classify 
religious in the order of their gradual 
complexity and logical dependence. 
Thus the ruder religious may be thus 
arranged : Naturism, the worship of 
natural objects ; Animism, in which the 
idea of the soul behind the natural 
objects becomes explicit ; Spiriticism, 
in which the souls worshipped are 
human ; Polytheism, the worship of 
divine individualities; Dualistic'concep- 
tion of the divine ; and lastly Mono- 
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theism. The Jewish, Christian and 
Mahomedan are monotheistic religions 
and they entirely transcend a plurality 
of Gods. Fetichism, Imago- worship, 
Totemism, Shamanism and Sorcery 
should not be regarded as distinct 
phases or logical stages of religious 
development —they are the adjuncts 
and incidental perversions of religion. 


So far as regards the historical 
Psychological Origin and develop- 

jrioTis. ment of religion The 

theories regarding the psychological 
origin and the essence of religion 
are equally numerous and diver- 
gent. The atheists of the 18 th 

^century held that people invented reli- 
gion to deceive their fellowmen and 
thereby to further their own selfish and 
ambitious views. Hence according to 
them religion is the invention of selfish 
individuals. Feuerbach, Lange, Spencer 
and others maintain that religion is the 
product of imagination arising from the 
misinterpretation of phenomena, ordi- 
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nary or exceptional. Some zealoua 
supernaturalists maintain that primit- 
ive revelation is the only source of 
religion. Others hold that it rests 
entirely on intellect. Religion, as we 
have seen, cannot rest entirely on 
reason, for the measure of religion can 
not be the measure of intelligence. 
Megel has been wrongly accused of 
identifying religion with thought; he 
did never identify religion with thought 
but only emphasised strongly the im- 
portance of thought in religion. The 
principle of causality has been regarded 
by Peschel as the root of religion ; and 
Max Muller regards the perception of 
the infinite as the root of religion. 
The principle of causality and the 
perception of the infinite are the intel- 
lectual principles of religion, but these 
principles cannot be regarded as the 
cause of religion — they are its condi- 
tions only. They, who hold that we 
know God intuitively, perceive Him 
directly and apprehend Him without 
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medium, assign the origin of religion 
to intellect but their assertion will 
not stand the test of psychology and 
history. Religion has sometimes been 
resolved into feeling. Thus Lucretius. 
Hobbes and Strauss trace it to fear ; 
the followers of Ritschel to desire — 
desire to secure life amidst the uncer- 
tainties and evils of earth ; and the 
disciples of Scheliermacher to the 
feeling of absolute dependence, the 
feeling of pure and entire passiveness. 
Kant represents religion as essentially 
a sanction for duty. 

Thus we see that religion is an 
inexhaustible field for 
Conclusion. psychological study. All 

these views are both true and 
false — true when they are taken 
collectively and false when distributi- 
vely. Each of these views has some 
truth in it when it is considered in 
relation to the other and each of them 
is false when it is taken in isolation 
from the rest, when ^t assumes itself 
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to be exclusively true. It should be 
remembered, as we have seen in the 
beginning' of this essay, that the whole 
nature of man has been formed for 
religion and is engaged and exercised 
in religion. An analysis of the religious 
consciousness will make it more clear. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Religious Consciousness. 


To which of the departments of 
mind — feeling, thinking and willing — 
does religion mainly belong ? The 


The seat of 
Relij^ioii — feel- 
ing, thinking, or 
willing ? 


seat of religion has 
been placed by some 
in intellect, by others 


in the affection, and by others in 


the will. What is the fundamental 


constituent of religion, then ? Is it 
exclusively a matter of feeling ? An 
appeal to popular conviction as well 
as an appeal to science will make it 
evident that feeling exclusively is the 
seat of religion. * It is the popular con- 
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yiction that knowledge can and faith 
cannot i>e acquired ; faith is the thing 
of the heart uud is the essence of reli- 
gion. Moreover, religion is universal 
and so is feeling, but a high degree of 
intellect is possessed by the few only. 
If intellect be the essence of religion, 
then how can it be universal which it 
is ? An appeal to Science will assert 
the same truth ; Religion means com- 
munion of the human mind with the 
Divine, and communion with God can 
take place only through feeling, for, 
in feeling the object reveals itself in the 
mind, and not through knowledge which 
implies an external object, an object 
which is known, and the subject which 
knows the object. But though feeling 
is an element, it is not the essence of 
religion, for mere feeling without 
knowledge would not know itself to 
be religion. How am I to know that 
this and not that feeling is religion ? 
God is eternal and unchangeable ; feel- 
ing is the most changeable and super- 
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ficial aspect of our nature ; how then, 
communion of God, imchangeable and 
eternal, is possible in a thing ehange- 
able and superficial ? Some have re- 
presented religion as consisting essenti- 
ally in knowledge and others in volition,, 
but we have seen before that neither 
the one nor the other can be regarded 
as the essence of religion. 

Those who maintain that feeling or 

rei^jr-concfu- 'billing Or knowing is 
the essence of religion 
do not mean of course that the 
other two factors have no place 
in religion. Thus, those who 
maintain that feeling is the essence of 
religion hold that feeling is religion, 
knowledge is antecedent to religion and 
practice is its consequent ; those who 
assert that the essence of religion is 
knowledge, hold that knowledge is reli- 
gion and it is the ground of feeling as 
well as of practice ; and those who 
affirm that practice is the es^nce of 
religion maintain that knowledge gives 
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rise to feeling, but this feeling is not 
religion, it is religiousness, it is the 
capacity of being religious, and know- 
ledge and feeling together give rise to 
action which is religion. Thus we see 
that some make the essence of religion 
consist in feeling, others in knowing and 
others in willing. The truth is that 
religion belongs exclusively to no one 
part or province of mind — but embraces 
the whole mind — the whole man. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Psychology of Relieioa- 
As regards the Psychology of reli- 
gion also opinions differ. Thus there 
Religion is a is the Religious Instinct 

which holds that 
rooted. religious motive is due 

to innate propensity and hence unanaly- 
sable. The Intuitionists and the Intel- 
lectualists hold that the idea of God is 
an inti^tion but admits of proof and 
hence religion consists in belief based 
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on argument or faith resting on author- 
ity. The Analytic and Critical point 
of view asserts two different conclusions 
from an analysis of the dereloped reli- 
gious sentiment — that of Kant, the 
nationalist, according to whom the 
essence of religion consists in the idea 
of God as regulator of our Practical 
Reason ; and that of Scheliermacher, 
the Emotionalist, according to whom 
the intellectual element is absent in 
religion which consists only in feeling 
of dependence upon, and reverence and 
awe towards God, The Anthropogene- 
tic View treats religion as a great field 
of historical evolution. The anthropo- 
logical study, by recognising the essen- 
tially religious nature of primitive rites 
and cults shows what is common to low 
and high religions alike and confirms 
that religion consists essentially in cer- 
tain emotional and volitional attitudes 
which ideas of various objects may call 
forth ; that the objects of religious 
veneration have a symbolic value only 
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for, grander and more imposing objecta 
are regarded as fit objects for worship, 
and cults, religious institutions, cere- 
monials, sacrifices etc. are only attempta 
to bring the inexperienced higher some- 
thing into experience ; that religion is 
a social phenomenon, for, ‘ no man ia 
religious by himself, nor does he choose 
his God, nor devise his offering, nor 
enjoy his blessing alone’ — all these 
depend on social custom, convention, 
law, etc. ; that the object of religion 
consists in persona) form whatever that 
may mean at the stage of evolution now 
reached or then — the theory of Anim- 
ism, the Ghost Theory, the theory of 
Ancestor Worship and all other theo- 
ries recognise and aim to formulate 
this form ; and that religion arises 
from the natural demand of man, of 
more culture and of less culture, for a 
“ more tban-I.” “The gods are not 
experienced objects, they are objects fit 
for dependence, faith, reverence and 
awe. This fitness or value is pitched 
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higher as man develops and finds his 
experience reduced to objects obeying 
law. The God is ever the something 
behind the cloud, some one behind 
Nature — ^the Great One Who makes law 
and works His will for His own, for 
ours, for a priest, for a redeemer’s sake. 
And cults, religious institutions, cere- 
monials. sacrifices etc. are attempts to 
cope with this unexperienced higher 
something ; to bring into experience 
“Tor satisfaction, help, salvation that 
which cannot be found by sense or 
grasped in knowledge.” 

CHAPTER XIV. 

* • 

’ Classification of Religion. . 

The classification of religion also 
presents no less difficult- 

Views of Max - t j. x. • 

Muller, Maurice 168. It JldiS 06611 Va»rl-^ 

and”'neie^*’®®* ously classified into — 
true and false, nati|;ral 
and revealed, natural and positive!, 
individual and national religions, reli- 
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gions of savage and of civilized people 
and book-religions and religions 
not possessed of books. But it is 
obvious that such classification is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Max 
Muller holds that the classification of 
religion is the same as that of language 
and Maurice Varnes is of opinion that 
religion should be classified according 
to races. The classification of language 
as Max Muller holds, or the classification 
of races as Maurice Varnes holds, may 
correspond or coincide with that of reli- 
gion, but instead of aiming at a com- 
plete accordance of religions and langu- 
ages or races we shouH aim to study the 
true nature of religion and classify it 
independent of language and race, and 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there are universal religions quite 
independent of language or race. 

Hegel suggests the following classi- 
fics^on of religion corresponding to the 
different stages of humanity as well as 
of the historical realisation of religion. 
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A. Religion of Nature^ in which no 
Hoiigions of division has yet been 
made between body and 
soul, world and God but things are 
regarded as concrete realities in 
which physical and spiritual are as 
yet undifferentiated These religions 
correspond to the childhood of 
humanity. These religions include 
immediate Religion, Pantheistic Reli- 
gion and Religion which tends to 
freedom. Immediate Religion again, 
comprehends Sorcery or Religion of 
Magic in which there is no real under- 
standing of the law of eausalty as im- 
plying proportion between cause and 
effect, — ^in which personal beings are 
imagined who are constantly exercising 
powers for the good and evil of men, 
and men themselves are always trying 
to obtain and exercise such magical 
powers ; and it also comprehends Feti- 
chism which consists in the belief that 
magical powers are seated and concen- 
trated in particular objects such as 
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stones, trees, rivers, etc. tuid that by 
the proper use of them magical results 
can be produced and the improper treat- 
ment of them will give rise to mis- 
chievous results to men. The Panthe- 
istic Religion comprehends the religion 
of measure or of proportion (China) ; 
the religion of phantasy or imagination 
meaning thereby the metaphysic of 
substance and phenomena, Reality and 
Maya, Brahman and the world (Brah- 
manism) ; and the religion of being-in- 
itself (Buddhism) which transcends 
even the distinction of substance and 
phenomenon atid deals with what is 
the ultimate identity of both. Religion 
which tends to freedom is exemplified 
in the religion of the good or of light 
(ancient Persian), in the religion of 
sorrow (Syrian) and in tlie religion of 
mystery (Egypt). The religion of 
light prepares the way for the distinc- 
tion between Spirit and Nature, soul 
and body, God and the world. This 
formlof religion is exemplified especially 
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in the Zoroastrian religion of the Per- 
sians which conceives the history of the 
world as a struggle between Light and 
Darkness representing good and evil — 
the good power always struggling to 
overcome the evil. 

B. The above religions are called 

Religion of Natural because they 

Spirituality. make no attempt to draw 

a distinction between spirit and matter, 
soul and body, world and God, Next 
we come to another class of reli- 
gions, known as the Religions of 
Spirituality in which a distinction is 
made between mind and matter, world 
and God, soul and body and which 
supposes that one can ejcist without the 
other. Therefore such religions may 
be called dualistic or pluralistic. They 
answer to the youth of humanity. 
Such religions are manifested in the 
religion of Sublimity (Hebrew), in the 
religion of Beauty (Greek) and in the 
religion of the understanding (Homan). 
The religion of sublimity supposes God 
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to be sublime/*' raised high above the 
world — God creates the world, but for 
the most part keeps Himself aloof, 
leaves the world to itself; watches its 
processes and proceedings and iuterfores 
every now and then in the way of 
miracle to sot things in order. Such 
religion may be regarded as Monotheis- 
tic Deism. In Greek religion, known 
as Hellenism a clear distinction is made 
between soul and body, spirit and 
matter, God and the world ; but it 
splits up the absolute spiritual reality 
into a plurality of divine spiritual be- 
ings, each of which rules over a parti- 
cular department of nature, represents 
a particular aspect of character in 
isolation from one another. This form 
of religion gave rise to mythologies in 
th^most imaginative and poetical forms, 
embodying abstract meanings in con- 
crete pictures which is the essence of 
poetry. Hence Hegel calls it the 
Religion of Beauty. 
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C. Then, there is the Absolute or 
Christian Religion answering to the 
„ , ^ manhood of humanity. 

The Absolut© ^ 

Religion, which unites the abs- 

tract monotheism of 
Judaism— which abstracts the world 
from God — with a plurality of functions 
which make it possible to conceive, soul 
and body, spirit and matter, God and 
the world as ultimately one substantial 
reality. 


Prof. Tiele classifies religion into 
two classes — Nature Religions and 
Rthical Religions, Nature Religions 
comprehend polydeem- 

cSS^tioa. 

gions, Therianthropic 
Polytheism, and Anthropomorphic 
Polytheism. Ethical Religions include 
national nomistic religious communities 
—Taoism, Confucianism Brahmanism, 
Jainism, primitive Buddhism, Judaism, 
Mazdaism and Mosaism, and univer- 
salistic religious communities— Islam, 
Buddhism and Christianity. 


Polytheism, 

Polytheism. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Theolos:y, 

Thus far we have dealt with the 
nature, origin, development and classi- 
fication of religion. But religion itself 
Philosophy and « founded on and sup- 
SSrafa^d poaea Theology or 

Revealed. Theory of . God. Theo- 

logy is a doctrine as to the divine 
nature and operation. It is that part of 
the philosophy of religion which treats 
systematically of God, His nature. His 
attributes and relations and the grounds 
and limits of our knowledge of Him. 
As theology presents us with a theory 
of the world as a wliole without which 
a true theory of God cannot be formed, 
it is really a kind of Philosophy. But 
there are two methods of Theology — 
^Natural and Revealed. By the former 
method we apply our natural powers of 
mind to the world of things and minds 
as presented in experience, draw infer- 
ences from the world of experience, 
and reason to thtf ultimate power or 
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powers manifested in the world. This^ 
then, is essentially the method of science 
and philosophy. Hence Natural Theo- 
logy may be regarded as a branch of 
philosophy. But the latter basea 
Theology onjrevelation, on some princi- 
ples revealed directly by God to man 
and thereby makes it independent of 
the exercise of human reason and philo- 
sophical investigation. 

The word Theology first occurs in 
Plato and Aristotle who understand by 
it the doctrine of the Greek Gods and 
their relation to the world ; the evangil- 
ists of the tliird and fourth centuries 
used it as the doctrine of the deity of the 
Logos ; and the scholastics understood 
by it the whole complex of Christian 
doctrine. 

Theology also has been variously 
classified. We have seen that theology 
is either Natural or Hevealed. It is 
Natural when it is dis- 
coverable by the light 
of r^on alone and it 
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is Revealed when it is based on the 
study, of divine revelation ; it is Exege- 
tical or Biblical when it is based on the 
interpretation of the Holy scriptures, 
when it is a systematic exposition of 
the Christian doctrine, when it arises 
out of rational construction to the con- 
tent of Christian revelation ; it is 
Apologetical when its business is to 
defend Christianity ; it is Historical 
when it is concerned with the historical 
study of religion ; it is Practical or 
Moral when it deals with the duties 
of practical religion, together with the 
various modes of enforcing them on 
men, including (1) Homilectics or 
preaching; (2) Catechetics or teach- 
ing ; and (3) Pastoral Theology or the 
care and government of a Church j and 
lastly, it is Dogmatic when its ulti- 
mate appeal is to authority of scripture 
and tradition . 

Theology as the doctrine of God, the 
father, should bo distinguished from 
Ohristolp^, the doctrine of the Christ ; 
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from Pnumetalogy, the doctrine of the 
spirit; from Anthropology, the doctrine 
of man ; from Soteriology, the doctrine 
of redemption by incarnation and atone- 
ment ; and la.stly from Eschatology, the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in future life. 



PART II. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

There was a time when the Scientists 
thought it proper to 
pass some judgments 
on the question of the 
being of God — they thought they had 
a right to do so. There was no hard 
and fast line of demarkation between 
Natural Science and Metaphysics j 
then the sphere of physics was not 
separated from that of metaphysics*— 
they were blended tog(ither under the 
ene name of philosophy. Though Wolf 
endeavoured to draw a line of demar- 
kation between knowledge, empirical 
and rational, yet the distinction was 
not fully recognised until recent times 
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Now the Scientists do not feel it their 
duty, as Newton did at one time, to 
give any opinion on the problems of 
Metaphysics and Theology. But be- 
cause they reserve their opinions on 
such problems we must not think that 
tlieir private opinions are negative. 
Paley thinks that an examination of 
the eye is a cure for atheism, while 
Helmholtz who certainly knew more 
about the eye than half a dozen Paleys 
describes it as an instrument which 
every scientist would be ashamed to 
produce. But because Helmholtz finds 
such serious fault in the mechanical 
construction of the eye, should we sup- 
pose him to be an atheist and as a 
matter of fact he was not an atheist. 
Progress of scientific knowledge does 
not sap thefoimdation of religious belief 
but rather strengthens it and sanctifies 
it. Of course books like that of Paley 
are not in much repute) now, for, things 
assumed inexplicable without God have 
been explained by later sciences. Still 
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there are many things which science 
cannot explain. Science cannot explain 
the ultimate beginning of all things, 
nor can it explain the ultimate end of 
things beyond experience ; it cannot 
even explain the gaps in things within 
experience ; it cannot bridge over the 
gap between the inorganic and the 
organic world. Bacteriology has dis- 
proved the theory of spontaneous ge- 
neration — the production of life from 
matter. Science cannot explain the gap 
between mind and organism ; it camiot 
explain how rational mind can come 
out of what is non-rational. But as to 
the relation of mind and body science 
has to assume some such theory as the 
theory of parallelism, has to assume the 
concomitance of the mental and physical 
processes ; but it is an assumption only 
— ^no explanation is given by science of 
the correspondence and connection bet- 
ween the mental series and the physical 
series. The theory of parallelism 
supposes that jysychical and physiolo- 
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gical processes are but two ways of 
expressing the same thing — ^it does 
not suppose that there are two 
substances or that the two kinds of 
processes act on each other causally. 
Science only determines the facts of 
concomitance that exists between mind 
and body ; it determines what physical 
processes correspond to what psychical 
ones, how mind and organism develop 
pari passu and so on. Science explains 
the facts of correspondence existing 
between the physical series and the 
psychical, but why this correspondence, 
this concomitance — this is a question 
which it does not explain, nay, it 
altogether abandons such question. The 
sphere of science is said to be the physi- 
cal world which is a complete whole. 
Science deals with the physical world 
only, takes it to be as it seems to us and 
thinks it to be independent. What then 
is its attitude with regard to mind ? It 
is only an occasional phenomenon, it 
appears only here and there, it has no 
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iudepetidence of its own, it depends on 
nature and through its medium it is 
connected with other minds and hence 
mind is only a natural product subject to 
natural laws. This view in the seven- 
teenth century was called Naturalism. 
But is not nature itself unknowable ? 
It is in terms of our own consciousness 
that we know nature. Hence the con- 
clusion that miud is the product of 
nature is unwarranted. But can we 
not say for the same reason that mind 
itself is unknown, for, it is known only 
in terms of consciousness — it is that 
which has the conscious states ? Thus 
naturalism gives place to agnosticism 
by which certitude of knowledge is 
declared impossible. Kant, of course 
tried to solve the difficulty by his theo- 
ry of a priori forms and categories of 
thought ; but science asserts that these 
a priori forms themselves are products 
of nature, yet it says at the same time 
that the nature of things is unknowable. 
Thus we see that naturalism gives 
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rise to» agnosticism and agnostic natura- 
lism destroys itself. Spencer, however, 
holds, as we have seen, a double position 
— ^metaphysical things and the absolute 
do really exist but they are unknown 
and unknowable. But if they are un- 
known and unknowable, how does 
Spencer come to know that they have 
real existence ? According to Lewis 
however. Positivism, which limits itself 
to experienced facts, has, for the first 
time given a true consistent explanation 
of the world, man and society. This 
natural and Empirical Theory has three 
forms : The mechanical Theory which is 
assumed in and is the' basis of all others; 
the theory of Evolution which explains 
the origin of the present universe in 
terms of the Mechanical Theory ; and 
the Theory of Psychological Paralle- 
lism which tries to meet the difficulty 
of the relation of mind and matter. 
We should now proceed to examine 
these scientific theories of the world in 
the light of Philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Mechanical Theory of the World. 


Laplace. 


Laplace holds that a thing cannot 
begin without a cause, 
therefore, the present 
state of the universe is the effect of the 
preceding and the cause of the succee- 
ding state and that all changes take 
place according to strictly natural laws. 
Hence the intelligence which could see 
the whole condition of the universe at 
any one moment, would see its whole 
future as well as its past. Thus accor- 
ding to Laplace, God is a mere mathe- 
matical calculator. But Newton on 
the other hand, holds 
that every thing here 
manifests the presence of a wise and 
powerful author. ‘‘The various por- 
tions of the world, organic and inorga- 
nic, can be the effect of nothing else 
than the wisdom of an everliving power- 
ful ageAt, who being in all places can 


Newton, 
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more the body within his boundless 
sensorium and thereby form and re- 
form the parts of the universe, more 
easily than we, by our will, can move 
the parts of our own bodies.” Thus 
we see that there are two different 
theories of the universe — The Laplacean 
Mechanical Theory, the theory of auto- 
matic mechanism which supposes that 
the laws of nature are essentially forces 
inherent in nature ; and the Newtonian 

Tho Newtonian Thcistic Theory, the 
Theory, theory of an omnipre- 

sent divine power, who governs the 
universe and knows everything in 
it not by cold mathematical calcu- 
lation but by immediate intuition. 
But the Newtonian theory, admitting 
the presence of second causes that God 
at the time of creation implanted forces 
in nature and left them going, reduces 
itself practically to the Laplacean 
Mechanical Theory ; for, tho supple- 
mentary theory of that occasional in- 
terference (miracles) of God has beeu 
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gradually exploded. Hence the theistic 
argument became mainly this : though 
the world is a machine, working by 
itself, yet we must look up to God as 
its creator and collocator (Chalmers.) 
God is the first cause of matter and 
its laws which after creation became 
independent second causes. This is 
the deistic position as it is termed by 
Martineau. But tliis deism leads na- 
turally to materialism — God being dis- 
pensed with from within the world is 
easily dispensed with from its beginning 
— matter and its laws being supposed 
to be eternal and to have made their 
own collocations ; or it may lead to 
Pantheism — God being supposed to be 
all and everything His manifestation. 
As a matter of fact, modern naturalism 
is due to the deistic form of theism, 
from whfoh it is only a step forward. 

The Laplacean or purely mechani- 

iL, X. , cal theory is mathe- 

meoiianics. Aba- matical and therefore 
wact> Dynamics. ... » 

abstract, for, mathe* 
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matics neither knows the ultimate 
atoms nor how they unite to form con- 
crete wholes — it deals with things in 
an abstract way from certain asx>ects 
only and it ignores their concrete reality 
together with the corresponding ideas 
of substance, causality etc. KirchofP, 
Macphcrson and others also insist on 
the banishment from science altogether 
of the ideas of causality and force, and 
think such ideas as purely metaphysical 
fictions or fetiches. According to them 
what remains is only mass and motion 
and force has no independent existence 
but it merely represents the rate and 
direction of the mass in motion. Pure 
mathematics deals with a hypothetical 
world of abstract forms and motion and 
has, therefore, no application to the 
concrete world of reality. Time, space 
and motion, for instance, are supposed 
to be absolute, existing by themselves 
and unrelated to other things. Now 
how to connect this mathematical world 
of absolute motion and forms with the 
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concrete worldofreality in which every- 
thing is relative 9 in the real world 
position in space implies the relation of 
things to one another and to a per- 
ceiving mind, but conception of absolute 
space excludes the idea of any connec- 
tion between things. Nor can wo con- 
ceive absolute motion or absolute time 
for, the former implies direction, degree 
speed, etc. which must be relative to 
something and the latter implies change, 
but how can there be change in absolute 
time ? Newton, however, supposes an 
absolutely immovable body in absolute 
space from which the movement and 
position of other bodies may be mea- 
sured, but such a body is unknown and 
contradicts the notion of absolute space 
and position. Such a world of absolute 
and unrelated things is inconceivable 
and even granting it conceivable we 
cannot identify it with the concrete 
world of related things. In order to 
identify the abstract mathematical 
world of Laplace with the real vvorld 
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of experience, Spencer identifies the 
conserTation of mathematical mass and 
motion with the indestructibility of 
matter in the ‘concrete world; but is con- 
servation of mass and motion the same 
thing as indestructibOity of matter ? 
Kelvin tries to bridge over the gulf 
by his hydro-kinetic theory. He holds 
that space is filled with ether and 
atoms are but eddies on the whirl- 
pool of the mobile fluid. Thus having 
derived matter from conditions to which 
mathematics is applicable, he applies its 
principles to explain the concrete world. 

The hydro-kinetic theory reduces 
matter to a mode of 
motion. There are two 
hypotheses as regards 
the constitution of matter — that it 
is infinitely divisible and that there 
are ultimate indivisible particles, atoms. 
The physical science assumes that 
the atoms are all moving or tend- 
ing to move always except in so fe-r as 
they f>re impeded by other moving 
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atoms striking against them according 
to mechanical laws, and that the same 
laws of mechanics npply to the smallest 
as well as to the largest aggregate of 
atoms — ^to the stars and planets as well 
as to molecules. Thus the mechanical 
theory reduces all qualitative proper- 
ties t’i'c. colour, light, heat, electricity 
etc. to relations of quantity viz. to mass 
and motion of atoms. 


The whole universe consists of in- 


Are atoms un- 
<.'haugeublo. 


finite atoms of about 
70 different elements 
and the atoms of each 


element are identical in their proper- 
ties. These atoms by their juxtaposi- 
tion go to make up the universe and 
they remain unchangeable although 
they disintegrate and rearrange them- 
selves. Graham’s experiment of the 
dialysis of gases by means of mem- 
branes may show that the atoms of each 
element are identical in their properties 
and are unchangeable, yet recent Spec- 
troscopic analysis reveals in some stars 
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the existence of a uniform gas while in 
others of more complex and denser 
g^es. Is it to be supposed, in the latter 
case, that the gases themselves and there- 
fore their atoms have undergone trans- 
formation ? The molecular theory how- 
ever assumes that there has been no 
change in the atoms themselves, they 
have only combined to form complex 
compounds — the structure has changed 
but the bricks have remained the same. 

The molecular theory, however, 
cannot by itself ex- 
plain everything ; it 
cannot explain, for instance, the pheno- 
menon of light ; hence it has to be 
supplemented by the theory of ether. 
But what is ether ? Is it composed of 
an infinitely fine kind of gas ? Is it 
perfectly non-molecule ? Is it perfect 
fluid or rather solid with an inflnite 
capacity of vibration ? But these hypo- 
theses, holds J. S. Mill, are purely 
imaginary and may be due to the over- 
zealousness of physicists like Kelvin 
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and Maxwell to explain everything by 
mechanical analogy. But the question 
is : Is the world really this sort of 
mechanical machinery or is it a con- 
venient way of representing the world 
which in its essence is entirely different? 

There are various mechanical theo- 

.. . ries of matter e.n. the 

Atomic Theory ^ •' 

purely mechanical Ato- 
mic Theory of Democritus which 
holds that atoms are absolutely hard 
indivisible, indestructible and imchange- 
able. But these bodies being inelastic 
will not rebound when they strike each 
other and part of their force will be 
lost and many phenomena will remain 
unexplained, and moreover, no influence 
can be exerted by one body upon an- 
other without contact ; how can then 
gravitation be explained which supposes 
action at a distance ? Newton saw the 
difiiculty and left open the question 
wl^ther gravitation acts through 
empty space or in some other way. 

The above difficulty leads to a modi- 
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Dynamical fication of the theory 

Theory. — atoms are no 

longer space-filling particles but are 
reduced to unextended centres of force 
acting from movable points in space 
Atoms being thus points endowed with 
power of attracting and repelling others 
according to fix laws, substance is done 
away with or what is still worse force is 
substantia Used. Faraday, though, a fol- 
lower of the above theory was after- 
wards led by his researches in magnet- 
ism to a different theory. He saw that 
magnetism cannot act through empty 
space which is, therefore, according to 
him, filled wirU an ethereal fluid subject 
to electro-magnetic action. Then Lord 
Kelvin showed that the ethereal medium 
under the influence of magnetic force 
must be in a state of rotation — small 
portions of the medium will rotate each 
on its own axis ; and Helmholtz having 
shown that vortex rings in perfect fluid 
are ever lasting Lord Kelvin introduced 
his theory of atoms as vortex rings ? 
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What are the properties of these atoms 
as vortex rings ? The perfect fluid and 
therefore its eddies have inertia, density 
and perfect mobility, so that they will 
preserve their essential form and mo- 
tion eternally. But there are diflScul- 
ties iu the theory of eth-'r and vortex 
rings ? Would vortices or motion of 
any kind be possible in a perfect liquid? 
How can motion even be possible with- 
out a solid resisting ground from which 
the motion is set going ? How can 
matter come out of what is not matter ? 
How to account for gravitation, resis- 
tence and all that by means of what 
practically possesses none of these pro- 
perties ? How to account for the 
origin of the vortex rings themselves ? 
Are they self-existent ? They are 
supposed to be created at a certain point 
of time and hence we have to fall back 
again upon the crude theory of Deism 
and miraculous creation. This theory 
does not aglee with the doctrine of 
relativity, for, we fail to distinguish 
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such a medium as the theory supposes 
from mere nothing. In short, the 
whole system is based upon fancy and 
hypothesis which does not agree with 
frets and is full of self-contradiction. 

The mathematical and mechanical 

view of the world 

ter and energy, takes things as if their 
only attributes are 

form and mass. But even in the 

mathematical view there is the idea of 
motion which involves the idea of 
energy which in later theory is made 
the starting point and applied to ex- 
plain the world conceived as a heap of 
energies. Matter is known only by feel- 
ing of resistance and resistance is force 
so that objectively the ivorld is a system 
of forces of which muscle-feeling is the 
subjective aspect. The old theory waa 
that energy is the life of inert, passive 
and unchangeable matter — something 
put into it from outside. It is a crude 
theory which supposes mlHiter without 
force and force without matter to have 
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" independent existences at the begin- 
ning • moreover, in tlii4 case, their 
combination * remains 'inexplicable. 
Dbscartee holds the dualism of matter 
and. force which he conceives as put 
'into matter by God. The difficulty of 
explaining the substan^ of matter 
without force was x)erceived by !Leibnftz 
who, therefore, said that force is the 
very substance of matter. 

We know matter only by the effects 


Theory of 
energy. 


it produces ; but the 
production of effects 
is energy. The eff- 


ects are the manifestations of force or 


energy, or in other words, we know 
nothing of matter beyond its energy. 
Thus we see that substance is known 


in terms of energy which therefore is 
its essence and not something put into 
it &om outside as the mechanical 


theory assumes. Thus from the 
dualism of matter and its life, energy, 
we pass into the stage in which every- 
thing is resolved into modes of energy. 
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This tendency viz^ to express all things 
in terms of energy, has been kept by 
recent discoveries by chemists of forces 
other than purely mechanical. Both 
Descartes and Kant thought that the 
mechanical was the only scientific 
explanation, the theory of living matter 
being opposed to science ; now, however, 
the scientists recognise that at least 
some forces cannot be so explained and 
there is a tendency to regard matter 
as something other than mere modes 
of energy. But if matter be reduced 
to energy, conservation of mass would 
mean conservation of energy ; and as 
we can measure only the quantity of 
energy, the ultimate nature and quality 
of different forms of energy would 
remain still imknown. The Mechanical 
Theory, however, resolves all energy 
into one kind viz. that of motion, 
so that difference in quality means 
difference in degree of motion, and 
impact. But as quantity supposes 
its antecedent, quality, and therefore. 
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mechanics which deals only with quan- 
tity cannot reach the innermost nature 
of things, their quality. Moreover, 
though Helmholtz and Tait inferred 
the conservation of motion from the 
transference of motion from one thing 
to another which is thus never lost, yet 
Mayer, the founder of the theory did 
not mean that the only form of energy 
we know is motion and impact, on the 
other hand he deduced the theory a 
'pHori from the principle “ the effect 
must always be equal to the cause.” 
The mechanical theory, however, has 
yet failed to reduce the work of mind 
into a mode of motion so that it must 
either accept the dualism of matter and 
mind or treat mind as an accidental bye- 
product or admit the theory of parallel- 
ism. On the other hand, if matter and 
mechanism be mere phenomena as Kant 
supposes, of something unknown, then 
also the mechanical theory fails, for, it 
does not explain the nature of the ulti- 
mate reality. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Theory of Evolution. 

The naturalistic philosophy holds 
that nature is a vast 
mechanism working 
according to the laws 
of evolution. But the mechanical 
theory of evolution by fortuitous vari- 
ation and natural selection must be dis- 
tinguished from the teleological in 
which an intelligence is supposed to 
lead the world towards its end. 
Spencer’s theory is that of mechanical 
evolution by random play of mechanical 
forces. Although evolution commonly 
suggests the gradual unfolding of a 
being, making actual what was poten- 
tial in it, in short, the realisation of a 
pre-conceived end, yettheidea of an end 
is rejected by scientists who regard 
.evolution as the process through which 
the present universe has come out of 
its primal state by the spontaneous 
rearrangement and distribution of its 
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particles ; and when evolution is com- 
plete, it will be followed by corres- 
ponding devolution out of which will 
Arise a new evolution. This is sup- 
posed to be the theory of Spencer and 
he is accused, perhaps unjustly, of revi- 
ving the ancient Greek Theory of 
Cycles. But Spencer’s theory is that 
evolution and devolution will be simul- 
taneously going on in different parts 
of the universe. To say that Spencer 
supposes that there are two co-relative 
processes of nature, evolution from and 
dissolution into its original elements, is 
to accuse him further of assuming the 
universe to be finite. The universe 
may not be finite and hence cannot be 
treated as a whole so that we cannot 
say of it that after its evolution 
will follow dissolution, for, evolution 
and dissolution cannot rightly be pre- 
dicated of an infinite universe. But 
does Spencer really assume that the 
world is finite? What he says is that evo- 
lution and devolution will be simulta- 
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.4 

neoously going on in different parts of 
the universe balancing each other. 
Dr. Ward criticises Spencer on the 
supposed assumption and says that as 
the wateh when it runs out, cannot set 
itself going again, so when evolution 
has exhausted itself and the world has 
fallen back by dissolution into its ori- 
ginal state, it cannot begin a new pro- 
cess of evolution of itself. Earth by 
devolution or dissolution must become 
au inert mass. For, when things in 
movement strike against one another, 
part of their energy disappears as heat 
and they are reduced to a more or less 
state of rest and loss of motion will be 
the result, for, the resolution of all 
motion into heat which will dissipate 
equally over all parts of the universe 
will bring about a state of equilibrium. 
But the difficulty of the theory that the 
whole energy of the world will be 
dissipated in infinite time and bring 
ab<^t a state of stagnation is unsolved. 
What more, then, is necessary to renew 
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the life of the univerae after energy 
has been dissipated ? It cannot be any 
new mechanical force for, that also, in 
its turn, will exhaust itself. The only 
way of accounting for a new beginning 
is by supposing a living intelligent 
mind power in the universe which dir- 
ects the course of the forces, prevents 
it from running down and thus keeps 
up a perpetual motion in the universe, 
for. we see that only mind has the 
power of setting forces working and 
changing their direction. The mechani- 
cal theory of evolution foils to explain 
the primitive collocation of matter and 
the renewal of a new collocation after 
the former has run down. It is 
fallacious to think that mechanical 
laws can explain everything, simply 
because they are seen to operate every- 
where. 

Spencer supposes that at first 

Spencer’s inter- matter was in a stata 

pretationof evor . . 

iwtion. of dismtegration and. 

motion; the primitive state was per- 
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fectly homogeneous and the most 
unstable; a change took place towards 
heterogeneity in which state it is more 
stable; the original motion which was 
also homogeneous became complex and 
heterogeneous. Evolution is an inte- 
gration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion during which 
matter passes from an indefinite incohe- 
rent homogeneity to 'a definite coherent 
heterogeneity, and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation. But what is this 
primitive homogeneous state of matter? 
Spencer does not go further bank than 
the supposed nebulous state of matter. 
Astronomers have found glowing 
nebulous masses in the sky in an 
intense state of agitation — matter in a 
very attenuated condition and Spencer 
assumes that the substance of the solar 
system was originally a nebula which 
gradually evolved into sxins and planets 
"and living beings by means of forces in- 
herent in itself. But ho w has this change 
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taken place ? Spencer holds that» pri- 
mitive nebulous state of matter was 
unstable and more liable to change than 
a differentiated state. But the analogy 
is rather against this, for we find plants 
and animals which are no doubt more 
complex than the solar system decay 
immediately as it were when compared 
with the permanency of the solar system 
or the nebular mass. Hence the ex- 
planation that change to heterogeneity 
takes place because of the tendency of 
unstable primal nebula to gain stability 
is not satisfactory because it does not 
tally with facts. There are other diffi- 
culties too. What is the cause of the 
original state of matter ? Why should 
the nebulous state be ultimate ? What 
is the source of the agitation ? How 
did collocation take place ? — All these 
questions are left unanswered. Spencer 
further assumes that primitive nebula 
was full of force which though at pre- 
sent has undergone change still persists 
and has not been lost. But how did the 
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matter of the original nebula get its 
force ? The substance of the nebula is 
supposed to have been in a state of 
intense heat and heat, we know, is 
a mode of motion which by over- 
coming gravitation tears the parti- 
cles of matter asunder. But the logi- 
cal conclusion of the theory of primi- 
tive heat is that gradually the heat 
would radiate and the particles coming 
together under the influence of gravi- 
tation would form the stars and planets 
revolving round one another, the repul- 
sive force of heat being still operative 
but finally all heat must be dissipated 
in space and the massing together of all 
the planets and stars in one dead heap 
will be the result. Spencer to avoid 
this conclusion holds that when two 
solid bodies dash together by gravita- 
tion, the gravitating force is converted 
into new heat force and the new heat 
thus produced dissipates their substance 
again into liquid and gaseous forms and 
thus forms a new nebula which again will 
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develop into a new world of sun and 
planets. But this process of evolution 
and devolution cannot go on eternally for 
bodies will become more and more con- 
centrated and collision less and less fre- 
quent and hence there will come a time 
when all matter will have concentrated 
into one mass and all motion and life 
at an end. — ^Thus the mechanical' 
theory ends in absurdity. Gravitation 
is assumed in this theory but not ac- 
counted for. Spencer’s whole theory 
is based on the theory of the persistence 
of force but what warrant have we in 
assuming this in the mechanical sense 
i.e. all energy is motion and tendency 
to motion ? Spencer thinks it self- 
evident. If so, why was it not evident 
to people before it was introduced by 
Mayer, Joule and Helmholtz ; why 
was it so late in being discovered and 
why did it need so much labour to de- 
monstrate it and establish it ? Th6 
truth is that it is not so self-evident as 
Spei-cer thinks, moreover it may be 
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asked : Why should the primary homo- 
geneous stale be unstable ? It is cited 
that the mere homogeneous egg develops 
into more heterogeneous chicken ; bAt 
why does it ? Then again in Spencer’s 
argument that effect must be more 
complex than cause is not conclusive for 
we do not know exactly ho w many causes 
operate to produce a given result. But 
the greatest difficulty of the system is 
to account for the order and adaptation 
seen in evolution. How can they be 
explained without teleology, without 
supposing the existence of a supreme 
mind directing the course of nature ? 

Spencer borrows his theories of 

Spencer’s eclocti- Belativity, unknow- 
oism and originality, g^^d unconditioned 

from Hamilton ; of Conservation of 
energy from Mayer, Joule and Grove ; 
of Evolution from Lamark ; and his Ne- 
bular Hypothesis from Laplace. Before 
Spencer the idea of evolution had been 
applied only to the particular depart- 
ment of the universe but Spencer ex- 
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tended in detail to the whole universe 
— inorganic orgamc and mental and 
tried to explain how life and mind and 
society developed from a primitive 
nebula. But it must be admitted at the 
same time that the idea of applying the 
doctrine of evolution to the universe as 
a whole had been suggested by Kant 
and Laplace before Spencer. 

Spencer derives life, mind, society 

Spencer’s treat- an(j everything from 
ment of Life and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mind. integration and disinte- 

gration of matter and motion as con- 
tained in the primitive nebula and at 
the same time he says that this deve- 
lopment has been progressive and what 
we now see was contained potentially 
in the original nebula. But there was 
originally nothing in the nebula but 
atoms in the state of intense agitation 
and to say at the samo time that life 
and mind were potentially contained in 
the glowing particles of matter is the 
crudest form of materialism. How 
could life and mind have arisen out of 
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the glowing particles ? Spencer’s 
answer is unsatisfactory. He says that 
matter or mind is in itself unknown but 
we have reason to believe that matter 
and mind a e phenomena of the same 
substance also unknown and unknow- 
able and we have no right to deny that 
life and mind may be contained 
potentially in what appears to us as a 
fiery nebula. This, then, is the agnos- 
tic or rather semi-materialistic phenom- 
enalism — matter we know only through 
sensations, in itself it may contain, as 
Tyndall says the promise and potency 
of all forms of behig.” Spencer’s posi- 
tion is, however, contradictory; he 
derives the organic world from the 
inorganic which did not contain it ; 
again organic world cannot be said to 
be the cause of life nor life of mind. 
From matter and motion nothing but 
matter and motion can come out. 
Spencer commits the fallacy of com- 
poimding abstraction with analysis 
when instead of resolving the world 
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into all its constituents, he abstracts 
only some of them viz. matter and mo- 
tion and thinks them to be all whereas 
in reality there are other things also in 
the universe, viz. mind and life which 
oannot be contained in the primitive 
nebula. It is not probable that the 
beauty and order of the universe has 
been produced by chance and even if it 
can be so conceived we cannot think 
that matter and motion combined to 
produce life and mind which compre- 
hends matter and motion — they can 
produce at least only the physical world. 
Of the various constituents of the world 
Spencer accepts matter and motion, yet 
afterwards he introduces life and mind 
and tries to impress that these latter 
are due to the continuous development 
of the former, but he himself admits 
that though there is a continuous transi- 
tion he has not explained it. and is not 
this admission a sufficient refutation of 
his theory ? 

Whence did living organisms, plants 
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Biological bto- and animals, take their 
lation. birth. The oldest and 

commonest way of explaining it was by 
the theory of ** special creations ” — 
God created all the existent species and 
told them to multiply. The present 
theory, however, is that the present 
species have in the course of ages deve- 
loped from lower forms of life which 
again was due to the modification of 
still simpler forms, the ultimate source 
being a few homogeneous particles of 
living protoplasm. How did the ori- 
ginal particles of protoplasm originate ? 
Did God create them and thereafter 
left them to develop themselves ? Dar- 
win admits that the first cells were 
created and endowed with life and then 
they went on developing. It is possible 
to go a step further and to hold that 
the living protoplasm is the developed 
form of inanimate matter and this is 
what Spencer means by saying that 
evolution is universal and continuous 
He assumes a continuous progress 
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from inanimate to animate but what 
made inorganic matter change into 
lower forms of life and these , into 
higher ? It is now generally believed 
that the lowest form of life, the pro- 
tista, is neither animal nor plant, has 
two branches, one feeding on organic 
substance, called protoza and the other 
on inorganic substance, called proto- 
phyta — the latter develops into plants 
and the former into animals. 


But even granting that living crea- 


Different Theo- 
ries of evolution. 


tures originate of evolu- 
tion still different theories 


are possible of evolution. It may be 
said that God has designed and planned 
every thing and has guided the natural 
forces in bringing them about — this is 
Theistic Evolution, evolution by will 
and design (Martineau) j it may be said 
that the guiding idea is present in the 
organism and works itself out uncon- 
sciously — ^This is Pantheistic Evolution 
— Pidhte, Shelling, Schopenhauer, Hegel 
etc. ; or it may be said that ionumer- 
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able combinations are produced fortuit- 
ously by physical ibrces of which the 
fittest survive and these in their turn 
form newer aiid more complex combin- 
ations and so on. Lamark holds that 
the variation though fortuitous are 
controlled by external forces acting on 
the organism which reacts for self- 
preservation. The Lamarkian theory 
is less purely mechanical, for, there is 
a psychical factor in violation meaning 
thereby that action of the environment 
stimulates a fieling of want in t!ie 
organism in striving to overcome which 
he develops itself. The Darwinian 
theory, however, is purely mechanical ; 
it leaves everything to the fortuitous 
interaction of physical forces. Darwin 
accepted afterwards ths Lamarkian 
theory to supplement his own. 

There are however difficulties in the 

..SSoIIm "-“y reducing the 
in the theory. biological to phyucal 

forces. Physical and organic forces are 
in their nature opposed to one another 
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the former tending to dissipate and 
}3ring about stagnation and the latter 
tending to concentrate and produce 
activity. Hence the physical forces 
being essentially difEereut from the 
organic, one having katabolic tendency 
and another anabolic, ca inot give rise 
to them. Again the wonderful adapta- 
tion in the world, everything serving 
as a means towards some end, cannot 
be explained by pure meehanism. More- 
over there are certain features in plants 
and animals which apparently serve no 
useful purpose, e.g. the spots on the 
leopard’s skin, and neither teleology, 
because of the absence of end, nor 
mechanism, because of its assumptioi^> 
that the useful only survives, can eXf 
plain them. The older writers thought / 
that the wonderful adaptation was due 
to the controlling influence of "vital 
force” over physical forces, but the 
present theory is that life is not a 
special force in this sense, were it so, 
then the transformation of physical 
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forces would have always produced 
physical forces bub never produced life. 
Ward is of opiniou that the adaptation 
is due to the presence in the living 
organism even in its lowest form viz. 
protista of certain feeling or uncon- 
scious ideation which directs its deve- 
lopment along certain channels. Organ- 
isms evolve in accordance with subcon- 
scious thought operating within them ; 
they adapt themselves to circumstances 
without so much of struggle against 
one another as Z^rwin and Spencer 
hold. Ward thus agrees with the 
ancient Greeks, Pythagoras, Anaxa- 
goras, Plato and Aristotle and with the 
modern philosophers Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel etc. With Ward what we call 
life is only an unconscious state of mind. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Theory of Psychological Parallelism. 

^ The theory of parallelism is worked 

VarioTis forms out most consistently in 
of the theory. philosophy of Spi- 
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uoza who deduces it from the idea of 
substance. Present Physiologists and 
psychologists, such as Bain, Spencer, 
Wundt, hold much the same view but 
they confine themselves strictly to ex- 
perience, and explain only the relation 
of mind and organism by means of 
this theory avoiding all metaphysical 
questions. Spinoza makes his parallel- 
ism applicable universally ; he holds 
that there is a mode of thought corres- 
ponding to each mode of matter, mean- 
ing thereby that when modes of matter 
becomes organised into living bodies, 
then modes of thought become organ- 
ised into minds. Our mind correspond- 
ing to organised living bodies. But the 
modern theory being wholly experien- 
tial is satisfied to show that correspond- 
ing to every mental process there is a 
process of the brain. 

Materialism asserts that mind is a 
Parallelism and product of brain proces- 
ses, while parallelism' 
holds that neither is the product of the 
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other ; each set is distinct and irredu- 
cible to the other ; it only asserts their 
concomitance without explaining why, 
for, this would involve metaphysical 
questions which it tries to keep clear. 
Hence modern experiential parallelism 
is incomplete owing to its avoidance 
of metaphysics. 

The parallelism hypothesis rises out 

Dualism of of the question of the 

Phenomena. relation of mind and 

body brought to the fore front by Des- 
cartes in its dualistic form. Modern 
experiential theory which refuses to 
admit ultimate metaphysical questions 
is also a dualism though of phenomena 
— a series of mental star.es accompanied 
by a corresponding physical series 
entirely diCEerent in kind. The ex- 
periential theory assumes that only the 
physical processes of the brain and ner- 
vous system correspond to mental states 
and there is no sort of interaction be- 
tween them as the older philosophers 
held, for the two series are different in 
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kind. Tlie mental series is universal^ 
Spinoza says^ but the moderns, however 
limit it to our own minds and those of 
animals. But from a psychological 
point of view there is a good deal of 
difficulty : we say that mental processes 
correspond to bodily which are known 
only in terms of sensations but what 
are these sensations if not mental ? In 
fact we do not know the nature of the 
two series we suppose to be parallel. 

The one is a series of molecular 
Relation be- changes, the other a 
and mental series series of feelings, ideas 
and volitions and neither is reducible to 
the other. But notwithstanding this 
disparity, Clifford thinks that each unit 
of idea corresponds to a unit of matter 
just as a series of sounds corresponds to 
the series of written letters, unit by 
unit, although the two are different in 
kind. But if this theory of Clifford be 
tme, then there must be a unit of idea 
for every molecule, and if the elements 
be of 70 different kinds, as some sup- 
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pose, the units of idea also must be so 
and if the elements are modes of one 
primary matter our difEerent ideas are 
also modification of one primal idea and 
so on — but this is evidently a ‘‘reductio- 
ad'absurdum ” of the theory. 

Clifford holds that corresponding to 
every atom Of matter Staff 
there is the atom of mind 
stuff* attached to it, so that when 
the material atoms combine into orgau- 
i»mthe corresponding units of mind stuff 
combine into mind ; the mental units 
are not conscious by themselves but 
become so by their combination. But 
such existence of mind as isolated units 
is inconceivable. How can the com- 
bination of unconscious units of mind 
stuff give rise to consciousness ? How 
can a plurality of isolated units account 
for the unity of mind and how do the 
mind stuff and the matter stuff, differ- 
ent as they are, come to be united as 
the hypothesis assumes ? 
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Clifford supposes atoms to have ab- 

Sptaoza’. ™J»ereM 

Spiuoza cousiders them 
as well as mind to be but phenomena or 
aspects of one ultimate substance. Every 
change is a mental change from a sub- 
jective aspect and the same (diange is a 
material one when looked at from an 
objective aspect, from without. These 
changes, both mental and material are 
but different modes of the same un- 
known substance. This theory leads us 
to believe that our mental states corres- 
pond to physical states of the braim 
But how can there be any correspond- 
ence between two heterogeneous things 
and when material processes being mani- 
festations of the same substance through 
our sensations resolve themselves into 
mental ones, what becomes of Spinoza’s 
non-mental series? It is either un- 
known something or noting ; what we 
call the external world, therefore, is 
nothing but a hypothetical something. 
Eif^mann thinks , however, that this is 
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the theory as conceived by Spinoza — 
what is known to us is the mental 
series and the other series is merely 
inferred ; but such idealistic interpreta- 
tion of Spinoza has been objected to on 
the ground that his theory of two- 
aspects which implies two series running 
parallel to each other and admitting 
of comparison, would then become 
meaningless. Again we cannot directly 
compare the two series, for, simul- 
taneously we cannot be conscious of 
our mental series as well as our 
brain series — at least two persons are 
required, one to experience the mental 
states, and another to look to the braiu 
processes ; and even supposing that the 
two series are parallel and capable of 
being compared, the question how they 
have come to correspond still remains to 
be answered. But the question does not 
arise here, because^ Spinoza is suffi- 
ciently plain when he says that they 
are parallel manifestations of the same 
reality. 
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Different solutions of the problem 
Theory of Inter- have been Suggested, 
action. Series reacts upon 

the other which then adjusts itself to 
it. But the two series being disparate 
and no causal connection being, there- 
fore, possible between them, Descartes 
formulated the theory of Occasional 
Cause and Leibnitz that of Pre-estab- 
lished Harmony. James says that it 
is absurd to think that there is an in- 
variable connection between the two 
series utterly disparate as they are — 
they are as separate as music and 
minerals and we do not know and never 
can know of any connection between 
them; we can Icnow tliis much only 
that physical effects should proceed 
from physical causes and mental from 
mental. 

Body and life are automatic mechan- 
Tho automaton ism going on by the 
theory. interaction of physical 

forces inherent in l^em, and mind is a 
h^eproduct which springs accidentally 
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from the working mechanism just as 
sound is produced by falling water, 
light by the grating of machinery and 
shadow by the hurrying train. The 
body is everything, is a mechanism 
complete in itself and mind is its e^ect 
having no power to affect it just as the 
shadow does not affect the train or 
sound the falling water, and thus it was 
the bodily mechanism that wrote the 
plays of Shakespear and mind though 
present as an epiphenomenon made no 
contribution to them. This is material- 
ism pure and simple. 

I'he conscious automaton theory 
The conpcious gives the primacy to the 

automaton theo- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ry— materiaiwm. physical series and 
though admits the presence of mind as 
as an epiphenomenon yet does not ad- 
mit any necessary connection between 
the two. Spencer and Huxley may be 
accused of contradiction, for, they advo- 
cate both parallelism and materialism 
they say there is no causal connection 
between the two series and maintain at 
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the same time that mind is a passive 
byeproduct of matter. Aud» indeed, 
Spencer’s metaphysical ideas are very 
confused. He says that matter is the 
producer of mind, and says at the same 
time that matter is known to us only 
in terms of our mental sensations and 
finally he holds that matter and mind 
are parallel manifestations of one un- 
known reality ! According to auto- 
maton theory mind is impotent to 
control matter, it is an accompaniment 
but not a cause. But as materialism 
supposes mind to be a mere epipheno- 
menon having no power to control any- 
thing, it is inconsistent with the theory 
of biolo^al evolution which assumes 
that mind has been an active factor in 
the development of living creatures. 
And again, though the bodily processes 
are purely mechanical, yet the questicm 
how the body originated and how the 
different processes were set going, still 
rcanaiiM to be solved, for as yet life 
hss not been derived from inanimate 
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matter. All attempts to account for 
liring organism by derivatiou £rom in- 
animate matter have failed. The old 
maxim, Omnevivum exovo, everything 
living comes from a germ from 
someihing living, still holds true. The 
physical organism, according to materi- 
alism, being thus a machine goes on 
automatically by forces inherent in it— - 
forces which though lost in one form 
appear in another. But physical force 
cannot be changed except by another 
physical force and hence mind is out- 
side the mechanical circle. Material- 
ism also implies that mind and brain 
working m^hanically being the only 
reality, what we call mental activity 
must be an illusion, for mind is essenti- 
ally an aiccidental byeproduct having no 
power to affect anything. What then 
about volition and what we call free* 
will ? Feeling of our own freedom is 
also illusory ; it is the symbol in con- 
sciousness of changes taking place in the 
organism. We are conscious of activi'- 
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ties and we think that the activities are 
ours and that we ourselves make them, 
because we are not conscious of the 
molecules of the brain and the chemical 
forces operating among them which are 
the real ground and cause of our activi- 
ties. “ If a dtone falling through the 
air were conscious of itself,” says Spin- 
oza, " then it would think itself to be 
flying by its own free-will.” 

Our conclusion is that mathematical 
aL'd 

directing power, how things behavo in ex- 
ternal nature-it says nothing as to why 
they do so, so that the theory leaves 
•room for the assumption that behind 
the mechanical processes of nature there 
is a force which is not itself mechanical 
but fliental, which is the producer of 
these processes. The mechanical is 
•but the external aspect and not the 
whole of nature and it is a fallacy to 
abstract it and treat it as if it were the 
whole. The world may be a system of 
xnecflianical processes but its cause need 
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not be necessarily mechanical. Wef 
may r^er here to Descartes for the 
distinction between the formal cause 
and eminent cause of things— the seal 
which is affixed on a piece of wax is the 
formal cause and the mmd which en- 
graves the seal is the eminent cause or 
the shape of the wax. Mechanics tells 
us what the formal causes of things are, 
it tells us nothing about their eminent 
cause. Or we may say mth Kant and 
Schopenhauer that physical forces 
operate upon and move one another 
along the circumference of a circle, but 
that which controls them, the force in 
the centre, is of an entirely different 
nature. 

The fundamental assumptions of the 

i^sm^further*^** theory of parallelism are 
criticised. that matter can be 

moved only by matter in motion aud 
mind not being matter in motion caimot 
act upon matter of which therefore H is 
indepembnt and that like ean be pro< 
dnoed and affected by like, hence neither 
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matter nor miad can produce or act 
upon the other. But we are not war- 
ranted to make such assumptions ; they 
are groundless ; on the other han^, 
there is every reason to suppose that 
mechanical forces are determined by a 
mental force, for, in ourselves we find 
that our mind is able to control and 
direct our bodily movements which ex- 
ternally appear as mental, and extend- 
ing this idea to nature by analogy we 
can conceive it to be controlled from 
within by a force not mechanical but 
mental. This is, however, considered 
by Spencer and naturalistic thinkers as 
anthropomorphic. They, however,'dQ 
not explain the origin of mind and 
think that it has come out of nothing. 
But individual minds have sprung out 
of imture in which, therefore, mind 
nar^t be immanent. 

Supposing then that maai’s thought 

Taeeongeqitei^ Cannot COXUe OUt Of 
oes of the ideal* 

iatte nothing and there mnat 

already have been thought in the world 
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out of which it sprang, we must draw 
these conclusions that physical events 
are determined ultimately by force not 
physical just as our bodily movements 
are determined by idea, desire and voli- 
tion and that the amount of energy 
actually operative in the world need not 
be always the same — ^it may be put 
forth and withdrawn again by the ulti- 
mate mental power so that the absolute 
amount of force in the world may be 
variable. The possibility of force being 
withdrawn and put forth, again is ad- 
mitted by physicists themselves in their 
theory of potential energy and the theory 
of conservation of energy needs the 
theory of potential energy to supple- 
ment it, though Ward says that poten- 
tial energy is no energy at all and 
again all mechanics can be made to go 
backward and start from the point 
where it originally was, but the world 
process is irreversible-— hence we must 
■suppose that the ultimate source of 
energy must be mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Refutation of Dualism. 

With Descartes all nature and organ- 
General concep- jgm are automata save 

tion of experi- 
ence. mind which is an entirely 

different thing and to explain their re- 
lation theories like those of Occasional 
Cause and Pre-established Harmony 
are promulgated. To overcome this 
dualism of mind and matter, idealists- 
like Berkeley and Fichte reduce matter 
to be a product of mind ; whereas 
materialists like Holbach, Helvitus, 
Hobbes and others resolve mind into 
a function of matter and sceptical philo- 
sophers as Hume and Kant think that 
neither mind nor matter as substance 
is knowable and what we know are 
mere phenomena. But the last posi- 
tion is not tenable, for, phenomena are 
of two kinds, mental and physical, and 
their relation has to be explained. 
Parallelism says that they run side by 
side but does not say how or why? 
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Therefore, the natural tendency is 

Naturalistic to rednce both mind and 
tendency. - x i i ^ 

matter to one substance. 
Our Modern materialistic thinkdrs say 
that the physical series consists of phe- 
nomena and the mental series of epiphe- 
nomena or phenomena of phenomena 
and thereby they think they avoid the 
objectionable metaphysical words, cause 
and substance. But surely this is ab- 
surd. How could there be such a thin^ 
as phenomenon of phenomenon and how 
could phenomena know phenomena ? 
Hence naturalistic thinkers feeling the 
absurdity really fall back upon the old 
materialistic position and when they 
sx>eak of physical phenomena, they 
mean material substance and material 
processes and thereby they make mind 
a function of matter. But if mind be 
a phenomenon, it cannot know matter 
which is also phenomenon — that which 
knows must be something real. If the 
world known is reduced to phenomena 
how *can we distinguish between the 
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phenomena which we know and the 
phenomena which are Known ? Again 
what we call the world is really a con- 
struction of our own minds — ideas of 
matter, motion etc. all belong to the 
mental epiphenomenal series. How 
then are we to distingiush the two 
series? Evidently the whole system 
of thought is full of confusion and 
contradiction, to avoid which we must 
avoid dualism, we must forbear severing 
mind from matter. 

The foundation of our knowledge 
Epistemological IS uot a plurahty of 

moaism. 

things nor a series 01 
phenomena but a single mental whole. 
All knowledge begins from a mental 
whole, from a unity of subject and object 
and the ego in thinking resolves itself 
into subject and object, distinguishes 
itself from and objectifies its ovrn 
contents which it views as external 
World under forms of space, time etc. 
This is mainly the theory of ELant, but 
in Kant there is an element of dualism. 
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He thinlcti that the contents of mind 
viz. sensations are supplied by things 
in themselves. Fichte does away with 
this dualism and reduces all things to 
self-evolution of one ultimate ego. His 
successors, Schelling. Schopenhauer. 
Hegal and Lotze only modify and 
correct his theory and make the world 
to be the self-evolution of one mental 
power (Idealistic Monism). Hence the- 
only tenable dualism is a dualism of 
poles, of subject and object which are 
not two fundamental substances but 
only two aspects of the samething i. e. 
X^henomenal dualism. Now are we to 
conceive this fundamental unity and 
phenomenal duality of experience as the 
only reality (Subjective Idealism) or shall 
we suppose that they spring out of one 
transcendent objective reality ? If 
so, can we form any legitimate concep- 
tion of that reality ? Thus we come 
again to the fundamental question of 
epistemology and metaphysics : how do 
we know and what do we know ? 
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Are we bouad to limit ourselves to our 
oonsoious experieace (Hume , Mill, 
Spencer) or caa we transcend it and 
form a legitimate conception of the fun- 
damental reality? 

Descartes and Locke think that 
Historical beyond the inner circle 

of mental sensations and 
ideas lies the outer circle of matter 
which is an altogether different subs- 
tance, but it is difHoult to explain the 
passage of mind to matter which it 
knows. With Berkeley no such world 
of matter exists. The only substance 
that exists is mind and its ideas. 
Hume goes further and denies the 
substantiality of mind also and holds 
that sensations and ideas are all that 
we know. Kant resolves the reality 
of self as an active principle which 
builds up experience by giving form 
and order to the materials of experimice 
supplied firom without by thing-in- 
itse^. But the old difficulty still remains 
unsolved* What is the nature of the 
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ihing-in-itself and how does it eome to 
affect the self from which it is, perhaps, 
different. The difficulty left by Kant 
regarding the affection of the self by 
the thing-in- itself is solved by Fichte 
who thinks that the world which the 
ffnite ego experiences is but the limita- 
tion imposed upon itself by the 
absolute infiinite ego — ^the world is 
the creation of the ego in limiting itself. 
But in this case matter will still remain 
foreign to the conscious ego. Ward, 
however, objects that the finite ego 
ought not to be conscious of the limi- 
tations not created by itself, but here 
Ward’s objection is not satisfactory. 
Now rejecting the theory of the thing-in- 
itself held by Kant and that of the 
** ego ” of Fichte, we have to fall back 
on Natural Healism of Hamilton and 
Reid — that in sensations we are cog- 
nisani of a material world present 
immediately to us. What are we to 
conclude as to the origin of sensation? 
It it subjective or objective ? Ward 
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holds that though it may be, iu one 
sense, called subjective, being states of 
the individual mind, yet one feels that 
it is imposed from without by things 
existing independently of itself. (Is 
not this a sort of dualism and does not 
Ward himself contradict here as it 
is inconsistent with his monism of con- 
sciousness ? ) and that under the same 
circumstances all men experience the 
same sensation and therefore, according 
to Ward, it is only proper to conclude 
the objectivity of sensations. Ward, 
however, is not at all clear; sensations 
are not modifications of mind, for, then 
they are subjective, nor are they modi- 
fications of matter, for then they cannot 
be known at all; hence they must be 
what the Realists suppose but realism 
involves dualism which Ward had 
rejected ! 

Blit though Ward rejects the dual- 

Ward’s position ism of substances and of 
oxamined. series (parallelism) and 

though he declares for monism, yet 
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admits within the sphere of mind » 
logical duality of the thinker and the 
thought, of subject and object. But how 
are we to understand this duality ? Are- 
we to suppose that the feelings and 
ideas make the subject, that the subject 
is but the aggregate of, or the focus to 
vi hich we concentrate the feelings and 
ideas— ‘this would be sensationism of 
Hume, Mill, etc. ? Or we may hold that 
the ego by evolving and objectifying its 
ideas makes what we call the world so 
that the object is but a mode of the sub- 
ject— this is the Idealistic Monism of 
Kant, Fichte, Berkeley, Green, Caird, 
Sterling etc. A third solution is by sup- 
posing the subject and object to be paral- 
lel series produced by an unknown pow- 
er. This is, however, the rejected paral- 
lelism of Spinoza and leads to the diffi- 
culty of explaining that unknown some- 
thing which lies beyond but whicdi we 
are still obliged to think. Ward 
thinks that all attempts hitherto made 
to ei^plain experience &om anythiiig^ 
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below or beyond it hare proved futile 
and we ought to rest satisfied with 
assuming that experiehoe is a continuity 
consilting in the correlation of subject 
and object, and thus we see that after 
all his criticism Ward fall? into the 
most extreme form of agnosticism. 

Ward while criticising Kant says 

, ,, , that space and time as 

well as sensations are 
not subjective productions of the ego 
but correspond to an independent ex- 
ternal reality and are known by 
experience e.g. space by movement. 
This is also the sensationist account of 
our idea of space and time. Agnostic 
as Ward’s position is, his space and 
time cannot have objective reality in- , 
dependent of experience but must be 
abstracted from the contents of experi- 
ence. Therefore Ward’s own accoimt 
Is not essentially different from the 
empiricist cmd the sensationist ones. 
Kant says that we think of space as a 
'totum “which we divide into parts in 
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our imagination and this idea cannot be 
derived from experience, for, addition of 
parts would not give us the idea of 
infinite space which must therefchre l)e 
apriori. Ward, on the contrary, thinks 
that by the gradual extension of our 
sphere of experience wo get the idea of 
larger and larger space until by abstrac* 
tion we reach the idea of space as a 
toturn. Kantian reply is that move- 
ment, being necessarily in space, pre- 
supposes the existence of the idea of 
space in order that the experience of 
movement may be possible. Ward’a 
position, however, is not very clear. 
He wavers between two schools— ^the 
experimental and the idealistic — ^uaing 
each to refute the other. His conclu- 
sion is that mind is a unity necessarily 
breaking up into subject and object — a 
duality which must be accepted as ulti- 
mate and inexplicable. But this con- 
clusion is unsatisfactory for it does net 
explain how the two correlative factors- 
necessarily rise out of one ultimate 
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reality — rather. Ward Seems to say 
that of the two fiaotors each is iadepeud- 
eat of aud outside the other. The key 
to Ward’s inconsisteut position will be 
found if we note that on the one hand 
he accepts the conclusion of experiential 
psychologists while on the other hand 
he tries to refute the popular realism 
in all its forms. Ward declares for - 
spiritualistic monism and refutes dual- 
ism but it is not clear what dualism he 
means, metaphysical, epistemological 
or realistic. Our experience breaks up 
into two series, the knower aud the 
known, subject and object opposed but 
corresponding to each other. Ward 
refutes this parallelism though his vieu 
.accords rather with this dualism than 
with monism ; for, the true epistemo- 
logical monism is that of Kant and 
especially of Fichte who hold that the 
world is the self-evolution of one ulti- 
mate mental principle, but yet Ward 
opposes this view, for, according to him 
sensations and percepts are not evolved 
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by but imposed upon the mind. Ward’s 
positfou seems to be the same as that of 
Berkeley : percepts and ideas are im- 
posed upon us uot by uon-meutal things 
existing externally in space (realism) 
but by omnipresent mental power viz. 
God. We still have to build up our 
knowledge out of experience but this 
** experience is not due to an external 
world in the sense of its being extra- 
mental. Thus Ward rejects the dis- 
tinction between external and internal 
— subject and object both are within the 
mind of which they are two poles as ft 
were. 

Mind began as a homogeneous mass 

Origin of the of consciousness. but this 
<laaliBtic liypo- ’ 

thesis. by necessity of thought 

resolves itself into two terms subject 
and object and henceforth the ol^ect 
presents itself as something independent 
and external. Mind splits up into sub- 
ject and object and this object again, be- 
cause forced on the subje^, is thought 
of as external to and independent of itself* 
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A^kinto other sabjects the same ob- 
jects are present as to us and hence the 
idea that the objective world exists inde-r 
pendmitly of all minds as an extrameutal 
reality and sensatioDs and percepts 
though really affections of the subject 
being the same for all subjects are re- 
garded as the inherent qualities of the 
objects. This is Naive Healism or as 
Ward calls it Trans-su):jectlve Healism. 
In Ward’s opinion the mere fact of the 
same objective world being persent to 
all subjects is not sufficient to warrant 
our %iew of the world as an extramen- 
tal reality. 

Naive Realism regards the world as 
Unity of indivi. existing independently of 
sal experience. all minds, hence we must 
either treat mind as a causal product of 
the material world which is material- 
ism or suppose that the mind and the 
world are two different substances which 
is dualism. The difficulties of material- 
ism have already been shown and it 
now remains to examine dualism. We 
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hare seen that dualistic belief is coa> 
firmed by two facts-— the “ Inter subject- 
ive Intercourse ” and the animistic ten* 
dency to attribute mind to natural 
things. In this phase of thought four 
terms are involved— two subjects smd 
two objects ; there is the individual sub- 
ject with its concrete individual object 
of experience ; and there is the collec- 
tive subject, humanity, with its collect- 
ive conceptual object, the world in gen- 
eral, which in its essence the same for 
all men. Kant always maintains this 
distinction between the concrete object- 
ive element in individual experience and 
the conceptual universal element in the 
knowledge of the race. Here we have a 
form of epistemological dualism— world 
as known by individual and world as 
it appears to the race. There is another 
form of epistemological dualism in the 
distinction made between experience 
and reason, between the apriori and 
aposteriori elements in our knowledge. 
In ‘Descartes’ system there are two 
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kinds of dualism-the metaphysical dual- 
ism of substances, mind and matter, and 
the epistemological dualism of experi- 
ence and reason in the form of innate 
ideas, and in asserting the dualism of 
mind and matter, Descartes reduced the 
latter to mechanism and left an im- 
passable gulf between the two. These 
ideas of Descartes have been taken and 
modified by modern naturalistic think- 
ers. Of Descartes’ experience and 
reason they have rejected the latter and 
have retained the former and in accept- 
ing his mechanical theory of matter, 
they have rejected his theory of mind 
as an independent substance and reduced 
it to a phenomenon of matter or more 
properly to an epiphenomenon— matter 
itself being phenomenal. But we have 
seen that this method of overcoming 
dualism is futile and self destructive. 
Kant tries to overcome dualism by ex- 
plaining knowledge as a single unitary 
organic system and insists upon the 
synthetic unity of apperception but 
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notwitbstanding all his atteiupfslie falls 
iutodualismr-Hlualisin of theoretical and 
practical reason which he f^s anyhow 
to connect together and dualism of 
sense and understanding, a dualism m 
the sphere of intellection. Kant tries 
to overcome this dualism by means of 
his schemata, but the old difficulty of 
bringing together in one whole sensa- 
tions which are imposed from without 
and categories which are supplied from 
within still remains unsolved. In his 
second edition he tries to overcome his 
dualism by making self to be an essen- 
tially active principle and thereby sub- 
ordinating intellect to will ; but he does 
not transform his original system in 
the light of his latter theory so that 
the original dualism pointed out in his 
system still survives. But sensations 
are not strictly speaking what Ward 
says viz, something put into the mind 
from without. Outward influences 
being acted upon by the self become 
sensations so that they belong as much 
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to the sphere of mind as the cai^ories. 
In fiftct, sense and experience are stages 
in, and together make up one complex 
whole of experience: external influ- 
ences are converted into sensations by 
the activity of the ego and these sensa- 
tions are then interpreted in terms of 
the categories. The deficiency of Kant 
lies in his failure to work out fully the 
idea of the ego as an active principle, 
always energising. This has been done 
by “Modem Psychology.” Thus Kant 
could not explain the origin of cate- 
gories, but modern psychology has 
shown that the idea of causaUty is 
derived from the consdousness of our- 
selves as an active principle, producing 
effect upon other things, and that the 
idea of substance must be derived from 
within ourselves. External things 
manifest themselves to us through sen- 
sations and before we attribute substau- 
t^ty to them we must idready have 
the idea of substance whidi we derive 
from our own consciousness— *we must 
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be conscious of ourselyes as substances. 
We do not however think of ourselves 
as material substances or as a logical 
residuum after the abstraction of all 
qualities (Locke), but we are substances 
in the sense of being permanent centres 
of energy which give continuity and con- 
sistency of form to our active energies. 

The ordinary primitive way of 
Review of thinking is dualistic — a 

Agnostic Monism. , ? jv *■ j 

mode of thought which 
is confirmed by inter-subjective expe- 
rience ; but on refiection the untena- 
bleness of dualism becomes apparent 
and the tendency is towards monism i.e. 
the derivation of both subject and 
object from a common source and 
this has been attempted by Materialism, 
Idealism or Spiritualism and Neutral 
or Agnostic Monism which treats 
mind and matter as derived from one 
substance, the nature of which, how- 
ever, is unknown and unknowable* 
Dogmatic materialism has been discar- 
ded by scientists and merits no consider- 
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ation. Agnostic monism is still popu- 
lar because naturalistic — mind is sought 
to be explained from strictly mecha- 
nical considerations while the difficulties 
of materialism are avoided by treating 
matter itself as phenomenal. This 
monism is essentially the old materia- 
lism for matter and mind though 
referred to an unknown source, being 
made subject to the same mechanical 
laws, are stripped of their characteristic 
distinction; and there is a perpetual ten- 
dency of neutral monism to fall into 
materialism for though mental and ma- 
terial series are spoken of as having a 
common unknown source, yet attempts 
are always made to derive mind from 
matter which therefore seems to be the 
ultimate substance ( e,y. Spencer ). 
Thus we see that agnosticism is not a 
sufficiently tenable hypothesis. 

Now before proceeding to see whether 

Agnortio adm«- i* « possible to deduce 
“tatter from mind in a 
consistent manner, let us 
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examine closely the admissicme made by 
agnostics themselves. Huxley says that 
tve are directly conscious of mind only 
in terms of which we know matter. 
Matter without mind is inconceivable 
but mind without matter is not so. 
These confessicms are no doubt incon- 
sistent with his own doctrine but never- 
theless show that sometimes he him- 
self felt the weakness of purely 
naturalistic position. Another confession 
of Huxley is that our notion of necessity 
is a logical or mental one and cannot 
be derived from the physical world. 
Hume has shown that in the physicaL 
world wo only find succession of events 
in time which uniformly and invariably 
take place in a certain order. But mere 
uniformity of sequence does not give us 
the idea of necessity and this most be 
supplied from within and then read in- 
to nature. Hume says that in exper- 
ience events which invariably follow one 
another become so associated that we, 
‘thinking of one, cannot help thinking 
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of the other and this association leads to 
expectation which being repeatedly 
confirmed by experience gives rise to 
an instinctive belief in uniform and 
^cessary laws. In this matter Hume 
Imticipates Spencer according to whom 
necessary beliefs are both innate 
and experiential. Mill’s view is diffr 
erent— he explains such beliefs as 
inductive generalisations. Hume con- 
ceives mind to be a passive product 
and hence cannot explain how the idea 
of necessity which is undoubtedly a 
logical one can be read into nature. 
With Kant, on the other hand, mind 
is an essentially active principle buil- 
ding up its own world of thought but 
transforming what it receives from 
nature according to the laws of its own. 
But if the finite mind be an active power 
building up its world of experience, may 
we not then go a step forward and con- 
ceive that the whole world is evolved 
by a mental power according to mental 
laws ? Hence Kant’s thought leads to . 
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Spiritualistic Monism according to 
which the world is the product of an 
absolute mental power and our world 
is the reproduction of that from our 
finite points of view. In this theory 
the difficulties of materialism, dualism 
and agnosticism do not exist. But if 
we conceive nature as evolved by a 
mental power, we must be able to ex- 
plain natural laws as teleological i.e. 
adapted as means to ends. 

We aim at knowledge merely bo- 

Natureas toleo- ca^se it showS US with 
logical means of our self- 

preserration. Similarly we regard the 
world as a systematic unity because such 
conception is necessary to enable us to 
control nature. The uniformity of 
nature, therefore, is a postulate of our 
own making. But whore do we got such 
conception from ? From analogy of our 
own minds. In self consciousness we 
are conscious of our self as a system of 
powers and faculties working acccording 
to laws of our own nature, and this idea 
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vfe extend by analogy to nature. Kant 
also says the same thing — self is a 
creative principle reducing to order and 
harmony the materials of knowledge. 
With Hume, however, mind is only a 
passive aggregate of sensations, feelings 
and ideas, having no necessary connec* 
tion among them, and this being his 
view of mind, he cannot think of nature 
as a unity or system of laws. Kant, 
on the other hand, teaches the essenti- 
ally active nature of the self as an 
organising and imifying power which 
builds up its own world of thought by 
interpreting the influences given from 
without. This unity of the appercep- 
tive self is read into the world which is 
therefore regarded as a system of con- 
nected things and laws controlled by a 
synthetic organising absolute power. 
Again, acting as we do, teleologically 
«.e. by means towards ends, we come to 
regard the world itself as a system of 
means and ends, controlled by a su- 
preme teleological principle. 
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Again, if we examine closely we 
The idea of shall find that all the 
causality. categories and laws 

which we apply to nature are really 
derived from our own inner conscious- 
ness c.g, causality. Mere uniformity 
is not causality — the one implies mere 
sequence while the other implies 
productivity. Scientists in their zeal 
to avoid metaphysical questions remain 
satisfied with uniformity alone and 
identifies it with causality. But this 
is not enough ; we must go deeper into 
the problem of causality. There 
are three departments of experience— 
there is the intersubjective intercourse 
in which people are conscious of acting 
and being acted upon by other people ; 
there is the experience of physical 
environment considered apart from 
other persons and lastly there is the 
experience of an independent object 
order of things (claimed by science) 
existing independent of ourselves and 
all other minds. It is mainly from 
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the first form of experience that we 
get our idea of causality, for, in that 
we are conscious of both activity and 
passivity — of acting and being acted 
upon. The second class of cases does 
not give us an adequate idea of causal- 
ity, for, here, though persons are 
conscious of acting and being acted 
upon by things, the things are not 
so conscious; and lastly from the inter- 
action of physical things we get no idea 
of causality — by analogy it is extended 
to them. An objection may be raised 
against this view that physical law im- 
plies uniformity which is absent in hu- 
man conduct-^and hence it cannot be said 
that the notions of science are derived 
from self-consciousness. Ward replies 
that such uniformity does exist in 
human laws e.g. in civil or political 
laws under certain conditions and the 
notions applied to one can be said to 
be derived from the other i.e» our 
conception of the world as a unity is 
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our own constructiou and it is teleolo* 
gical for we use it as means to ends. 

Our argument, therefore, is that 
the mechanical is not the fundamental 
principle in nature but is sustained by 
the teleological. We have seen that it 
is from practical motive that we seek 
knowledge and the conceptions that 
we form are extended by analogy to 
nature, for, such hypothetical concep- 
tion is necessary to enable us to study 
and control nature and in supplying this 
conception to nature we assume it to be 
teleological i.o.. as conforming to condi- 
tions of intelligence— a system adapted 
as means to ends just as our own 
actions are. This view may be said 
to be anthropomorphic but is all the 
same necessary. 

Naturalists think that by substitu- 

Spiritnaiistic ting abstract laws for 
Mouism . . . 

concrete causal agents 
Ithey have rid themselves of anthropo- 
morphism. But can laws exist by 
themselves ? Law implies always a 
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lawgiver and we know that our no- 
tion of huioan law has been extended 
by analogy to nature. The term law 
can be used in two different senses — 
as a uniform way of acting adapted 
by a concrete agent or as a uniformity 
of procedure divested of the idea of 
any agent. It is in this latter sense 
that modern scientists use the term 
with regard to the physical world. 
But this conception of law is a mere 
abstraction and we must be able to 
explain whence these laws come and 
who is their originator. We always 
see that physical things are subjected 
to laws but never make their own 
laws. Hence physical laws are not 
inherent in things but must be imposed 
on them by something. In self-cons- 
ciousness we find that wc can direct 
our energy according to the laws of 
our will; in other words, it is mind 
that is capable of making laws and 
extending by analogy this our experi- 
^oe we can think of nature and its 
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laws, (a portion of which we ourselrea 
form) as produced by a supreme 
mental power of which we are but 
finite reproduction. Then, again, when 
w'e reflect on the nature of law as 
means used to produce order and! 
harmony wo are irresistibly driren to 
the conclusion that nature in which 
means are so harmoniously adapted 
to ends is the product of a supreme 
mental power. 



PART III. 


THE BELIEF IN GOD. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Heligion supposes certain ideas and 

^ ..... beliefs in an everlasting 

Reoapitaiation. , 

power or powers hold- 
ing relations with us ; such ideas 
and beliefs and the reasons for them 
constitute the groundwork of Theolo- 
gy, which, in as much as it gives a 
theory of the world as a whole, coin- 
cides with Philosophy. Religion con- 
sists in the feelings of reverence and 
admiration, excited by these ideas 
and beliefs and the activity or conduct, 
which such feelings give rise to. The 
theological groundwork of religion is 
certain intellectual apprehension, but 
it consists essentially in a mass of 
feelings together with the practical life 
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as determined by these feelings. The 
business of the Philosophy of Religion 
is, therefore, to examine the various 
forms of Theology and their grounds, 
to analyse the emotions arising out of 
the ideas concerning the higher power 
or powers, and to describe and ex- 
plain the various forms of worship, 
and life sx)rung out of these emotions. 

Though religion is very ancient 

ThoPI.U<.«,.hy *"<• 

of HoUgioii. on a kind of Philosophy, 
yet the Philosophy of Religion, in the 
true sense of the word is only a 
modern development. Owing to the 
intermixture of religion with social 
and political interests, there was no 
Scientific criticism of religion and its 
grounds among the Greeks ; and it took 
much time to establish that Religion 
was not wholly dependent on revelation 
but was founded on human reasoning 
as well. True Philosophy of Religion 
begins with Spinoza, though traces of 
Philosophical treatment of religion are 
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to be found in such philosophers as 
Bohme and Bruno. 

Thus we see that religion supposes 

The origin and certain ideas and belief, 
history of the ^ ' 

feiigionn belief.. but what is the origin 
and history of this belief? It may be 
said that the primitive men, in dis- 
tinguishing themselves from the world, 
found themselves limited by and de- 
pendent on it; and this feeling of de- 
pendence and weakness combined with 
their undeveloped power of imagination 
led them to look upon the world 
with feelings of hope and fear, reverence 
and love, wonder and Ekdmiration, and 
they came to regard it as a living 
being like themselves, but higher and 
more powerful, controlling their des- 
tinies and whose favour they were to 
win by worship and propitiation. Thus 
the God of the ancients was the world 
considered as a living being deter- 
mining their w^l and woe. In the 
next stage people began to see in them- 
-selves the difference between soul and 
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body and extending this analogy to 
Nature, ascribed to the sun, moon and 
stars, the possession of souls; but these 
souls, however, were not conceived as 
pure spirits but as bodies made up 
of a subtle substance. Thus Nature 
to them became full of spirits or 
personal forms more powerful than 
themselves and hence objects of worr 
ship and propitiation. Finally with 
the growth of the philosophical thought 
the many gods were reduced to one 
and this resolution was due to either of 
two reasons: it may be that the ez- 
perience of the lower submitting to 
a higher power naturally leads to the 
conception of a highest to whom all 
must submit; or it may be that the dis- 
covery of unity and harmony in nature 
points to ttie conclusion that unless a 
single power be operative there should 
be chaos and confusion and conflict. 


The existence of God cannot be 
Grounds ot logically demonstrated. 

There are many proofs 


l>elief in God. 
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but no logical demonstration of God’s 
existence. But neither is there any 
demonstration of the existence of self 
or of the world ! The self, the world, 
and God are all final postulates of 
thought— they cannot be deduced by 
self evident Logic, in the style of 
Euclid, as they have no self-evident 
axioms behind them. Therefore, he 
who holds that demonstration is the 
only proof and there is no other, 
must deny not only the existence of 
God but also that of the soul and the 
world, of the subject and the object. 
The existence of God may not be the 
logical conclusion of any one argument 
but is the necessary postulate of every 
argument. The uniformity of nature, 
set against the existence of God as the 
necessary postulate is itself a theory 
and incapable of demonstration. There- 
fore, the theory of the existence of 
God, if found to explain facts, ought to 
be convincing to every right mind. 
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The proofs of the existence of God, 
importftDoe of siooe their criticism of 

the “prooto ” 

ly in importance and are supposed to 
be unnecessary, because, it is assumed 
that they fail to produce belief in God, 
and because they seem to be inadequate 
in the sense that experience cannot 
warrant us to infer a cause of the 
world which is abore experience. And 
it is further asserted that all reason- 
ing being deductive, the existence of 
God admits of no proof, for He 
cannot be deduced from anything 
liigher. But is not the very fact of 
men having resorted to them a suffi- 
cient proof of their efficacy ? Is our 
knowledge limited to experience and 
do we not transcend it in thought? 
Moreover, reason being the ground of 
genuine belief, the proofs which have 
been found sufficient to confirm the 
belief of man cannot be dismissed as 
untenable. Kant, who is always ap- 
pealed to, to minimise the importance 
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of the proofed is thoroughly iuoousia- 
tent with himself when he says that 
God cannot he rationally understood 
but is still an object of religious and 
moral faith. It should be borne in 
mind that the proofs of the existence 
of God are nothing but an exposition 
of the process by which men gradually 
rose to the consciousness of God and 
this idea of God has its spring in cons- 
ciousness of our moral feelings giving 
the moral arguments and in conscious- 
ness of the external world giving the 
cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments. The ontological argument is 
the result of the necessity, under which 
reason finds itself, of reconciling the 
worlds of mind and matter and tracing 
them to a common source. The cos- 
mological and the teleological argu- 
ments appealed most to the Indo- 
Germanic races, the moral arguments 
to the Semitic races, especially to the 
Hebrews, and the ontological argu- 
ment appealed most to the Christian 
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consciousiiess. But evory one of the 
arguments is incomplete by itself and 
is to be supplemented by the other. 

CHAPTER II. 

Proofs of the existence of Qod> 

Cosmological Argument, in its 

The Cosmoiogi* earhest form, as giTen 
cal Argument. ^y Aristotle, is knowu 

as the proof of a First Mover. Every 
moving thing must have its motion 
from another moving thing and this 
from another and so on, till we must 
come to an ultimate moving power 
which moves but is itself unmoved, and 
the essence of such mover must be 
pure activity which can be nothing 
but the activity of thought. Hence 
the Prime Mover is a thinking being 
who thinks the world into existence. In 
its final form it became the argument 
from the contingency of the world to 
a necessary Absolute Being as its cause. 
This world is finite and contingent ; it 
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has no independent substantiality of its 
own ; it cannot exist by itself ; it must 
depend on some other thing for ita 
existence and that on another and so 
on» But the infinite regress of cause 
and effect is unthinkable and therefore 
our thought must stop with the con- 
ception of absolute cause which will bo 
God. The world is conditioned i. e., 
it depends on conditions, which point 
to an unconditioned being who imposes 
the conditions but is itself uncondi- 
tioned ; and, also, the world being 
contingent supposes the existence of a 
necessary cause— the world and its 
cause are supposed to be essentially 
different. This argument led to a 
deistic conception of God, for, the world 
and God being essentially different 
must be independent of and exclude 
each other — God as the * first cause* 
created the world and left it to go on. 
of itself by virtue of * second causes * or 
forces lodged within it at the time of 
creation. 
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Various objections have been urged 
Objections to agaiust the cosmological 

the Cosmological ^ ^ ^ 

Argument. argument. It is based 

on the principle of causality, but is not 
this principle indemonstrable and hence 
inapplicable ? Is not causality a sub- 
jective notion merely ? Is it not the 
product of custom and experience as 
Hume holds ? Is not the assumption 
of a first cause a contradiction in 
terms ? Does not a first cause itself 
require a cause, and if so, how can it 
be called a first cause ? You assume the 
existence of a first cause because yofi 
hold that an infiinite regression of 
cause is unthinkuble but does not even 
the assumption of a first cause necessi- 
tate the assumption of an infinite re- 
gress ? Is not creation out of nothing 
absolutely untliinkable ? Is it pq^^le 
for us to think of any beginning of fee 
^universe ? Is not this universe eternal, 
and if so, wherein lies the necessity 
of its cause ? Are not matter and force 
self-existent and does not evolution 
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explain the progress of the universe ? 
Can we not explain all things upon 
mechanical principle ? Does not this 
argument put more into the conclusion 
than is contained in the premisses, 
more into the cause than is contained 
in the effect ? How from a finite effect 
we can infer an infinite cause ? Because 
we cannot conceive an infinite regres- 
sion of finite causes and therefore must 
we stop at a certain point and must wo 
assume there an absolute first cause 
which will be God ! Is not such 
*'i®iumptioJi arbitrary ? God arrived at 
in this way cannot be infinite, for, He 
would be limited by His own effect, the 
world ; neither can He bo absolute, for, 
cause and effect being reciprocal, God 


as cause, would be related to the world. 


'iftiat there is a supremo cause, a 
The objections cause which is the cause 


reviewed. 


of all things but which 
is itself uncaused, which produces but 
is not produced, cannot be questioned 
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by any sane man. Even Spencer holds 
that it is the necessary datum of con- 
sciousness. The question is not 
whether there is any cause at all, but 
the question is what is its nature ? 
Hume, Mill, and Kant hold that the 
principle of causality is the creation of 
our own minds, that *it is purely sub- 
jective, that it is the oftspring of ex- 
periene engenderd upon custom,’ But 
what is this experience ? Does it not 
include consciousness and more parti- 
cularly the consciousness of power and 
purpose ? Does not every right minded 
man know himself to be the efficient 
cause of his own actions ? “How then 
with a conviction so real, so sure, so 
immediate, so undeniable, concerning 
causation in his own experience, can 
he be called upon to believe that pre- 
cisely analogous phenomena outside 
his experience, are nothing more than 
an endless series of mere happenings, 
as between antecedent and consequent” ? 
To demand a cause for the first cauee 
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is contradiction in terms, for, the first 
cause is that which has ho preceding 
cause. The Tery idea of cause implies 
that it causes but is not caused. The 
very idea of cause implies a stop and 
wherever we stop, the cause is there. 
It is urged tliat the cosmological argu- 
ment supposes that Cod created the 
world, but creation out of nothing is 
inconceivable. iJut it is not at all in- 
conceivable if by creation w o mean ‘ the 
eternal self-revelation of Cod. Creation 
does not mean that ‘ God took a mass 
of nothing and made something out of 
it, but rather that he caused a new 
existence to begin ; and that in such a 
way that he was no less after creation 
than before.’ Cause has Jio reference 
to time. ; it is iutelligouce endowed 
with will, and hence even if the uni- 
verse be eternal, it would imply an 
eternal cause. “Even if all accept the 
hypothesis”, says Dr. W. N. Clarke, 
“ that the universe has never had a 
begiuning. but has always existed, and 
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alvvay^s been passing through an un- 
begun and endless round of change, 
still we must assign to it a cause. W e 
are releived of the necessity of asser- 
ting a cause antecedent in time, but not 
of the necessity of asserting an under- 
lying and determining cause. If the 
universe is eternal we still have to 
enquire how there came to be an eter- 
nal universe. If the universe is ever 
changing and unfolding, we ask how 
there came to be an everchanging and 
imfolding universe, and by what the 
character and direction of its endless 
movement is determined. A cause 
still underlies it.” Mechanism, we have 
seen, cannot explain this world, camiot 
explain its orderly relations of parts, 
its harmony and beauty. Mechanism 
without mind, without purpose is un- 
thinkable. All mechraiism is an ex- 
pression of purpose, of final cause, and 
the greater the mechanism, the greater 
Ts the need of a mechanic to account for 
it. The mechanical theory unwarrant- 
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ably assumes the e:xisteilce and poten- 
tialities of matter but how can mat- 
ter account for the e.vistence of mind 
— its moral principles and religious 
convictions ? 

Of course, the cosmological argu- 
ment does not lead us to the true 
conception of (vrod. But it has its use. 
It prompts us onwards to another 
which will supplement it to a certain 
extent by removing its wants. Though 
theism does not rest on this argument 
alone, vet it must be admitted that it 
is valid as a foundation. 

The cosmological argument is basofl 

Meaning and principle of causa- 

origiu wi’ . 

idea of cause. lity and to Understand 
the nature of tlie ultimate cause of the 
world, it is necessary to determine the 
true meaning of cause. What is the 
origin of the idea of cause ? Is it de- 
rived from the oljservation of the 
objective world or from that of the 
subjective world ? Objective observation 
cannot give us the true idea of cause. 
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The object theory of cause supposes 
lhat a concrete thing, a thing occupying 
space causes change in another ; c. g. 
the moon is the cause of the tides, the 
sun is the cause of the earth’s revo- 
lution. But this theory would lead us 
to conceive God as extended and we are 
not warranted in assuming this. The 
substance theory supposes that the 
underlying substance of a thing is the 
cause of its own states and qualities, 
and the world of finite things and minds 
is nothing but modes of its substance 
which is God. But substance is here 
assumed and not proved to be the cause 
and to assume substance as cause and 
then to identify substance with cause 
is to assume the thing to be proved ; 
moreover, if substance be regarded 
as cause, then it must do and not 
merely exist, for, being and doing are 
not the samething. The phenomenal 
theory holds that by experiencing in na- 
ture the occurence of two things in 
constant conjunction we imagine the 
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antecedent to be the bause and the 
consequent its effect. Thus according 
to this theory causation consists in 
nothing more than precedence in time. 
But does causality involve the idea of 
time ? May not cause and effect be 
contemporaneous, e. g. the earth’s ap- 
proach to the sun and acceleration of 
speed, the motion of the moon and that 
of the tides ? Is it always tho case, as 
this theory supposes, that cause ceases 
to exist before the effect begins to 
operate ? Invariable sequence may 
help us to discover causality, but it is 
not so by itself. To avoid this dilli- 
culty. Mill says, that by cause we 
should understand ‘invariable uncon- 
ditional antecedent’ — but this is really 
shifting the ground and admitting that 
causality is sometliing more than mere 
succession. The idea of cause implies 
the idea of productive power — a power 
which produces, which causes change. 
We intuitively know that there is such 
power ; people universally use the 
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term force ; we cannot use such terms 
as force, energy, motion etc. in terms 
of the succession theory ; and erea the 
j)henomcnalists, who advocate such 
theory, cannot but use such expres- 
sions as ‘ action and reaction are 
equal’, ‘the bullet pierces the wall’ — 
and do they not imply force ? What 
is the source of this productive 
power ? Here observation of the ob- 
jective world, which consists of thitigs 
and phenomena and changes of things, 
will bo of no avail to us, and heiice we 
should have recourse to the observa- 
tion of the subjective world and the 
subjective observation will at once tell 
us that the idea of force is derived from 
self-consciousness, for, self-consciousness 
is consciousness of self a.s subject which 
is permanent, which has the power of 
self-preservation and self-development 
and which is a permanent centre of 
energy. “In being conscious of itself 
as a reality or substance, the self is at 
the same time conscious of itself as a 
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permanent seat and centre of energy^ 
or something preserving, developing, 
and manifesting itself in a series of 
activities and changes of state ; and ia 
conscious of these changes of state as 
dependent upon the presence of power 
and exercise of efj'ort within itself. This 
is equivalent, however, to saying that it 
is conscious of itself as cause, or some- 
thing possessing the attribute of cau- 
sality, energy or power of producing 
change ; and conscious of exercising that 
power in the putting forth of elTort and 
force for the production of changes ; 
and of certain changes as produced by 
and dependent upon itself, and therefore 
as effects of its own energy. Thus in 
being conscious of putting forth effort 
for the production of a desired change, 
we are conscious of canitality ; and in 
being conscious of the change as de- 
pendent on our effort we are conscious 
of effect”. Thus sclf-consciousness 
gives us all the elements involved 
in the idea of causality viz. the existence 
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of power, the exercise of power, the 
result produced thereby and the connec- 
tion of effect and cause. Causality is also 
manifested in attention and movement. 

Thus we see that causality as directly 
known is a function of the self. But 
the question is: Whence the mind gets 
its force ? Whence conies this mind- 
force ? It may be said as many think 
and imply, that the mind creates or 
produces tliis force some-how or other 
from within itself. But such theory 
contradicts the doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of energy, for, according to this 
view, every volition would add a unity 
of new force to the sum total. It may 
be said that the mindigets its force from 
nature and gives it back to nature in 
the form of volition what it previously 
received from nature through the or- 
ganism — ^that it produces nothing, but 
simply stores up a part of the force of 
nature and gives out again in another 
way. But the question still remains : 
Whence this force of nature ? It may 
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be said that the mental principle in man 
may be in touch with the absolute power 
which makes the world ; so that the 
which the finite mind exercises 
is not its own energy, but a factor of 
the absolute central divine energy which 
creates and preserves and governs the 
world. There is one absolute energy 
underlying, sustaining and evolving all 
things and the human will or power is 
but one of the finite manifestations of 
this infinite power. Thus we see that 
causality which we directly know in our 
self-consciousness is a function of self, 
a factor of volition exercised for the 
realisation of conscious ends. There is 
no other causality which is not ori- 
ginated by mind and hence whatever 
force is not originated by mycolf, by 
anyother finite minds must have been 
originated by an infinite mind, must have 
its source in divine mind, in God. The- 
forces of nature are the permanent 
volitions of God and matter itself only 
a clusture of forces. 
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Thus in the causal argument we see 

TUo Teleological that Only conscious will 
Argument. ig ^hc real cause of the 

world, but if conscious will be its real 
cause, there must be evidences of design 
in nature, there must be evidences of 
conscious will in the different depart- 
ments of the world ; there must be in 
nature selection or choice of the proper 
means, combination of different things 
to produce a harmonious whole and 
gradation or hierarchical system of 
means and ends. Do we not find in 
nature evidences of selection in the limbs 
of animals, in the organs of sense and 
in their atlaptation to elements ? By 
observation of the limbs and organs of 
various animals we find in them exactly 
the same variations as are best adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances of each. 
Do we not find stronger marks of design 
in nature in the co-ordination of parts 
to whole, as in organism ; in the co- 
ordination of organism as a whole to 
the external world (e. g. the horse-fly 
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with 1000 lens); and in the co-ordina- 
tion of the different organisms to each 
other (e. g. the young mammal and its 
mother)? Do we not find in nature 
hierarchy of means and ends ? Does 
not matter give rise to tJie vegetable 
world which sustains animal life and 
which again is the support of the 
ultimate i)roduct, human life. The 
mathematical relations holding in tl»e 
material world, the order and beauty 
of the heavenly bodies, the alteration 
of day and night, the succession of the 
seasons, the dependence of animals on 
their changes, and the different com- 
pounds produced by the combination 
of elements all go to show the existence 
of an intelligent principle. “I to who 
is not illumined by the splendour of 
created things is blind. He who is not 
awakened by nature’s many voices is deaf. 
He who is not led by all these things to 
praise God is dumb” (St. Bonaventura). 
Thomas Aquinas says, “We see that cer- 
tain things which do not possess reason. 
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for example, natural bodies, yet act to- 
wards their end, since they often and 
frequently act in the same way so as 
to fulfil their end. Whence it follows 
that it is not through chance, but 
through intention that they attain their 
end. But tilings that are unconscious 
cannot tend to an end unless they are 
directed by an intelligent and conscious 
cause. There is therefore, an intelligent 
Being by whom all things are directed 
towards their end, and this Being we 
call God.” " He that planted the ear 
shall he not hear ? He that formed 
the eye shall he not see ? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shall he not 
know ? The appetites and passions, the 
sentiments and feelings are arranged 
and balanced with the design of promo- 
ting the progress and improvement of 
the beings in whom they are found”. 

Various objections have been urged 
against this argument 
gament. and Ballard summarisea 

them thus: ” There is no real eyidenoe 
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of purpose in nature, and even if there 
seem to be, it all comes to notliing. It 
proves nothing and it disproves nothing; 
and even if it proved the utmost that 
the theist desires to prove, it proves 
nothing of what he is especially con- 
cerned to assert. There is said to be 
neither room nor need for purpose, now 
that we know what natural selection 
can do. The gradualness of evolution, 
\re are told, means a self-acting mecha- 
nism, so that all instances of adaptation 
are only delusive appearances. There 
are too many trifles, too much waste, 
too many rudimentary organs, too 
manifest imperfections, too really 
dangerous and hurtful contrivances, 
to permit of any thought of divine 
intention. At the utmost only a great 
architect external to nature could be 
inferred from such an argument, even 
if the assumed analogy between human 
and divine work were allowed. Whilst 
on the other hand, there is so much of 
evil and suffering in the world, that if 
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the argument were pressed it would 
only lead to a deistic monster”. 

It is said that this argument proves 
Formal objco- God to be the origina- 
tor only of the form 
and not of the matter of the world 
which is therefore tacitly admitted 
to be self-existent. Pfliderer gets rid 
of this objection by combining 
the teleological argument with the 
cosmological which proves the contin- 
gency of matter depending on a neces- 
sary evolving power. But it should be 
remembered that this argument seeks 
to prove merely the existence of in- 
telligent principle and that order and 
matter being inseparable, the author 
of the one must be the author of the 
other. If it be supposed that order is 
outside of matter, it is superimposed 
on matter, that the former of the world 
is not its creator, it would give rise to 
dualism of mind and matter, which, as 
we have seen, is very difficult to explain. 
It is urged that this argument does not 
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prove God to be inliiiite, for, the world 
as a system of order is finite and from 
a finite effect what right have wo to 
infer an infinite cause ? What is sought 
here to prove is not infinity but intelli- 
gence. It is urged that God, the cause, 
must be different from the world, the 
effect, for, if the cause of nature be not 
different from nature itself, then, the 
cause would be a part of nature and in 
that case nature would produce itself 
which is impossible. But Imw can cause 
be different from effec*.t ? Does not ex- 
perience tell us that cause resembles 
the effect ? It is urged that the use of 
means for the realisation of ejids in- 
dicates God’s weakness and the fact of 
His limitation. ‘ Every indication of 
design in the cosmos is so much evidence 
against the omnipotence of the de- 
•signer’. But we must meet this objec- 
tion by saying that ability to contrive 
things proves power and not weakness, 
that matter conceived as resisting mind 
is dualism which is untenable, that the 
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limits which God overcomes is self- 
imposed, that the world may have been 
designed to be a process of evolution 
and not a momentary and magical 
creation and that to ascribe intelligence, 
our highest possession, to God is not 
lowering Him. 

The design argument involves anthro- 
Anthropomor- pomorphism-ascriptiou- 
to God of human wants 
and limitations and inventiveness; for, 
it implies the presence of want to 
be satisfied, the necessity of employing 
means for satisfying the wants, the 
use of materials as means, and the skill 
and pow'er to mould them to suit His 
purpose. But any theory of the origin 
of tlie universe must involve in it ideas 
derived from our own observation and 
hence anthropomorphism to a certain 
extent. To ascribe causality to God 
is to ascribe human attributes to Him, 
for, causality is a human attribute; and 
the immanent principle of the universe 
may be regarded either life, mind. 
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or matter, the idea of which is derived 
from our oivn experience, for, mac- 
rocosm can be interpreted only after 
the analogy of microcosm. It is said, 
however, that we may keep clear of 
anthropomorphism, if we attribute to 
God nothing incompatible with His 
infinity, universality and absoluteness, 
if we hold that there is nothing outside 
of God, that He includes everything 
within Himself and that He is dependent 
on nothing outside of Himself. But in 
that case, causality, knowledge and love 
cannot be attributed to God, for, 
the two latter imply an external ob- 
iect to know or to love ainl the first to 
be infinite and absolute must exclude 
independent human actiAuty — a thesis 
that cannot be maintained. What then 
is the conception of God consistent witli 
His infinity and human independence ? 
We may say that God is infinite and 
the finite things are such by contrast 
with the Infinite, that He is absolute 
in the sense that finite existence-depends 
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for its support on the Absolute but th& 
Absolute depends ou iiothiug and that 
He is the Universal Cause in the sense 
that He causes everything but what is 
caused by ourselves i.e. He is both 
transcendent and immanent. 

Observation of nature rather shows 
Material objec- ail absence of design, 

*'*”'*’ “ Comte following Lap- 

lace has argued that there is no evi- 
tlence of intelligence or design in the 
solar system, because its elements and 
members are not disposed in the most 
advantageous manner. The moon in 
particular, should have lieen so placed 
that it would revolve round the earth in 
the same time that the earth revolved 
round the sun. In that case she w ould 
appear every night and alw'ays at the 
full.’’ Storms, volcanoes, earthquakes 
etc. do not add to, but rather mar the 
beauty and utility of creation. The 
actual climates of different countries 
are not the ihost favourable to life. The 
answer to these objections is that the 
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evidence of perfect intelligence there 
may not be, but abuodant evidence of 
intelligence there is and that we are 
incompetent critics of a system so vast 
as the Universe, for, as we see scarcely 
before our nose, we cannot see all the 
relations and uses which each thing in 
the Universe has. The mistake in the 
argument lies in juding adaptation in 
nature by the standard of contribution 
to human wants — man is not the sole 
factor of nature which cannot therefore 
exist solely for him. The wings of the 
ostrich, the feet of the sloth, the horns 
of the deer are so imperfectly developed 
as to be incapable of performing any 
serviceable functions. Does not our 
animal appetite spring out of a want ? 
Is not the very construction of every 
sense and every faculty of every ani- 
mal a source of pain ? Are not there 
hosts of animals whose very nature 
compels them to live by rending and 
devouring other animals ? Can a large 
animal move a little without crushing 
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and killing and destroying numbers of 
minute and sentient creatures ? Are 
all those the evidences of an absolutely 
intelligent principle ? Are not there the 
evidences of imperfect adaptations in 
nature, of want of intelligent design, 
such as could not have come from 
God ? All nature is one great whole, 
and each thing in it has a multitude 
of uses and relations, with refer- 
ence to all .of which it must be viewed 
in order that a complete and definite 
judgment regarding it may be formed. 
An organ is not to be pronounced as 
useless because its uses are not known. 
Is the purpose of any vast machine 
either disproved or likely to be un- 
ravelled, if we confine our attention 
simply to such parts which seem to 
us to be necessary or inexplicable ? 
Pain is Preservative ; it warns animals 
against danger and destruction ; it is 
not an end in itself but a means to an 
end ; it stimulates exertion which per- 
fects our fiieulties, and the activity ori- 
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giuated by pain is the source of enjoy- 
ment, and it perfects animals. * If the 
hare had no fear, would it be as swift 
as it is ’? ‘ If the lion had no hunger 

would it be as strong as it is ’ ? ‘If a 
man had nothing with which to strug- 
gle, would he be as enterprising, as in- 
genious, as variously skilled and edu- 
cated as he is ’? Is death consistent 


with God’s wisdom ? Yes ; for, death 
is necessary to secure the largest 
amount of animal happiness as it is the 
condition of the prolificness of nature, 
of the multiplicity of species, of the 
succession of generations and of the 
co-existence of the young and the old. 

Some would say that matter is the 


Atheistic ex- 
planation. 


origin of the Universe, 
and chance and necessity 


the cause of order. But what is the 


origin of matter, is it self-existent ? 
(See materialism.) “ That anything or 
-eyent should be self-caused is unthink- 


able, for that would involve action be- 
fore existence. Chance is iirrational 
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because order and law are ever more 
and greater than chaos and confusion 
and the greater cannot issue from the 
less. Necessity is not only pure assump- 
tion without warrant, but is itself — 
unless direction is surreptitiously intro- 
duced — nothing but chance plus force.” 
Law also cannot be the origin of order 
for, law is but the expression of order 
which indicates the operation of wisdom. 
Darwinians hold that all the order 
and beauty of the organic nature have 
been evolved by the mechanical oper- 
ation of natural forces independently 
of design, in accordance with the laws 
of heredity, variability, over-production, 
natural and sexual selection. But 
the law of heredity that like pro- 
duces like, though true, yet cannot bo ex- 
plained save by reference to the wdsdom 
of God Who made it. Constitution and 
not merely circumstances control the 
law of variation and the tendency to de- 
finite viMiriation indicates purpose. How 
is it that a whale does not tend to vary 
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in the direction of producing feathers, 
nor a bird in the direction of producing 
whalebone ? The law of over-produc- 
tion also shows the wisdom of God who 
by its means brings about order and 
beauty and perfection of sentient 
beings. The law of natural and sexual 
selection shows that a designer used it 
as a means to his end — it is not in op- 
position to design, on the contrary, it is 
a way in which design may be realised 
Mechanism assumes the existence of 
material bodies of definite shape and 
extent, moving about through empty 
space in definite directions and forming 
all the order and harmony of the world 
of nature and of mind by their combin- 
ation and disintegration. It is to be 
observed, however, that the existence 
of these material atoms, space, motion 
and direction, and their combination are 
not accoimted for, nor has the per- 
ceiving mind been satisfactorily explain- 
ed. Mechanism no doubt jexists but is 
sustained and controlled by a reality 
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beyond, working in and through ft. 
Teleology accepts mechanism but ex- 
plains it as means whereby the Abso- 
lute intelligent power realises its ends. 
The forces of mechanism do not exist 
by themselves and their controlling 
power is not a distinct force acting on 
them ; the controlling purposive power 
resides and acts from within the 
mechanical forces, which are, therefore, 
nothing but its manifestations. 

Then we come to the moral argu- 
The moral argii- ment which is stated by 
Kant thus ; The highest 
good of man consists of two parts, the 
greatest possible morality and happin- 
ess, but happiness is often sacrificed for 
virtue, though the desire of happiness 
is perfectly rational. Tlierefore, there 
must be either a supreme director who 
will ultimately make virtue and happi- 
ness equal or a conscience whose dictates 
are unjust and irrational, but the latter 
is impossible and hence the former is 
true, !^fartineau expresses the argu- 
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xnent thus : When we intuitively discern 
tJiat certain action is right we feel that 
we are under an obligation to perform 
it, but obligation implies two persons — 
one who owes the obligation and another 
to whom it is duo. To what persons, 
then, are all our obligations ultimately 
due ? They cannot be due to men, 
individually or collectively, for, a large 
portion of our duties? is indeterminate 
e. g. charity, benevolence &c. which the 
individuals cannot claim from us and 
hence such duties are directly duo to 
God. And oven the determinate duties 

• 

such as veracity, fulfil iwont of explicit 
contracts etc. are likely to be waived 
if they be not ultimately referred to 
(rod. Thus all our duties, determinate 
and indeterminate are ultimately duo 
to God, or in other words, God is the 
imposer of moral obligation. Then, 
again, an analysis of moral conscious- 
ness reveals to us that there are spring.s 
of action, that they possess peculiar 
excellence and that they can be hierar- 
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chically arranged according tp their 
degree of excellence. Now this asoendr. 
ing scale of excellence leads the mind to 
the conception of a concrete personality 
in whom the Moral Ideal is perfectly 
realised, and the conception is also 
realised when we classify our fellow- 
beings as higher and lower according 
to the degree in which the Moral Ideal 
is realised in their lives. Hence the 
conclusion is that God is the Supreme 
Personality in Whom the Moral Ideal 
is perfectly realised and that He im- 
poses upon us moral obligation. 

But moral law is not something 

Objections to imposed from without, 
the moral argu- \ . 

incnt. which would be incon- 

sistent with the autonomy and self- 
determination in which morality really 
consists and hence it is said that the 
conception of an external law-giver is 
unsound. But let us examine. Whence 
comes our sense of duty to observe the 
moral law ? It cannot come out of our 
lower nature, nor is it purely the effect 
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<»f social and political laws, for these, 
laWs themselves conform to a higher 
law. The moral law is whatever reason 
tells us to do. But our reason being 
a mere reproduction of the divine 
reason urges us to do what the divine 
reason dictates and hence it is said that 
God is the moral law-giver. Kant says 
that the existence of God must be 
postulated, for the reward of virtue is 
happiness, but happiness cannot spont- 
aneously rise out of virtue— it must 
be superadded to it by some moral 
power. But the defect of this argu- 
ment lies in making happiness the 
motive for virtue. Why should we be 
virtuous unless we are paid for it with 
happiness ? But this is Hedonism. But 
morality consists not in the search 
after happiness as such, but in the 
realisation of one’s highest ends, though 
happiness comes as a consequence. 
However, though the form of Kant’s 
argument is unsound, yet his inference 
as to the existence of a moral law- 
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giver is correct, for, the possitnlity 
of the realisation of moral ends 
in the vs^orld proves it' to have 
been organised with a view to 
the moral end — ^in other words, there 
is an evolving and organising moral 
power. Thus God as law-giver is 
manifested in the reasonable nature of 
man and God as moral law-giver is 
manifested in the constitution of the 
world. 

The ontological argument w’as first 

The ontological formulated by Anselm, 
argument. revived by Aquinas, res- 

tated in a modified form by Descartes, 
refuted by Kant and finally revived by 
Hegel. The argument is from the 
notion of God to His Being. It holds 
that God possessing every perfection, 
must have existence, for, perfection 
implies existence. Therefore, God, the 
perfect being exists. Kant says that the 
proposition “ God exists ” is either ana- 
lytic or synthetic ; if it is analytic, then 
the attribute of existence is implied in 
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ihe God and hence what is re- 

qui|!9d to be proved is assumed. If, 
howeyer, the proposition be a synthetic 
one, the attribute can be suppressed 
but that would involve contradiction — 
the essence of God being existence. 
The fact is that existence is not a real 
attribute, but simply the po'^ition of a 
thing ; for, if it w ere, then there would 
be one attribute more iii the being 
that exists than in tl;e being that is 
thought which is impossible, for, it 
involves the inadequacy of tliought. 
Hence it follows that the ontological 
argument fails to demonstrate the 
existence of God. Of course, the idea 
of perfection includes existence ; but 
to think a thing as existeiit does not 
make it existent. T may think oF liav~ 
ing 300 dollars in rny pocket, but this 
does not make me have thorn, JVferely 
thinking of haring food or clothing 
does not feed or clothe the body ; so 
the mere thyikiug of God as existent 
dof^s not make Him so. Prof. Caird 
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holds that religion really and mainly 
rests upon tliis argument when rightly 
understood and he would express it in 
this way ; We cannot help thinking 
of the world as a whole but thinking 
it is equivalent to thinking it as an 
object of thought ; and thinking the 
universe as an object of thought is 
equivalent to thinking a Tiuiversal 
thought to which it is an object. 

Hegel vindicates against Kant the 
iiogcrs state- importance of the onto- 

logical argument. All 

e.vperiojice, says lie, gives us ‘ the 
unreality of finite things and their 
deiiendence upon a reality other 

than themseh os, and therefore, ex- 
perience itself, rightly thought, gives 
us the reality of something which is 
above and independent of finite things. 
We must thhik of God, therefore, simply 
as the fundamental reality on which all 
finite and conditioned things depend and 
derive their existence from, and the 

existence of such a fundamental reality 
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is evident from its very idea. Tu fact, 
tliis proof is notliiug but an expression 
of thouglit itself which cannot rest 
satisfied with tlie finite and must rise 
to the infinite and absolute. Thought 
studies the w'orld and rises above it, to 
its essence viz. tlie absolute. I’he proofs 
of the e.vistence of (iod arc nothing but 
ways of describing aiul aiuilvsing this 
ouAvard moTemeut of tlie mind. J^ut 
(yod arrived at in this way is indeed 
absolute and infiiiiito I)ut is lud a por- 
son«, Jlegel liohls that it is |)ossil)lo to 
carry tlie ar-umont a step furtlier and 
assert the i)orsouality of (Jod. We 
cannot conceive a real being which is 
not a realityT » itself, which is jiot aware 
of itself as reaiitv. Tleing w hich is jiot 
being for itself w ould bo only being for 
something else i. c. only a moans to a.i 
end and therefore not real scjf-subsis- 
tent beihg. Jiut a being w hich is being 
for itself, which is aware of itself as 
reality must be a self-conscious being 
and hence we cannot think of a real 
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perfect being otherwise than as mental 
self-conscious being. 

The Stoics were the first to bring 
other argu- forward the argument 
of universal assent. The 
universality of a belief in God has 
generally been admitted. This belief 
can be traced back to the remotest 
times ; and it has no where disappeared 
so that it may be said that all men, in 
all ages, and in all places, have had 
some knowledge of and belief in God. 
How to account for this belief? This 
belief must be due to the existence of 
God. It cannot be supposed that this 
luiiversal belief is a universal delusion 
and that all meji have been made to 
believe a lie. It is said that God can be 
apprehended directly by intuition, for, 
“ it is increasingly manifest that all 
things especially the best and liighest 
cannot be demonstrated by Logic. 
Hence there is room for the assertion 
that beyond the court of Logic there 
is the court of intuition where the 
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ultimata of belief are borne witness 
to, by evidence that is direct and final.’ 
“If we cast out our belief in God because 
it is prescientific,” says Dr. Schurman, 
“ the same Logic will forbid us to believe 
in the existence of self, or of an objec- 
tive world.” 

The total rationality of theism does 
depend on no one of the above argu- 
ments taken by itself but in the conver- 
gence of all from many directions upon 
the same centre. “ In short, while 
theism is demonstrated by nothing, it 
is implicit in everything. It cannot be 
proved without begging the question, 
or denied without ending in absurdity.” 

CHAPTER III. 

The Nature of God. 

To know that God exists is to know 

The koowaWe- what He is, for when- 
nessofGod. ever we know a thing 

to exist we know it through the effects 
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which ouly manifest its nature. It 
caimot be said that the proposition 
though true of other things is not true 
of God as He lies outside our direct 
experience ; for, the same reasoning 
will apply in the case of other men 
whose nature and character though not 
the direct object of external perception 
yet are known to us. Hence it follows 
that from the manifestations of God in 
nature and man, His existence as well 
as His nature mav be inferred. But 
it has been urged, as wo have seen, that 
as knowledge is subject to the Law of 
Relativity and hence as it is not 
possible without assimilation and dis- 
crimination the Infinite cannot be 
known as it cannot be contrasted 
with anything outside itself for, it must 
include every thing within itself ; 
nor can it be conceived as composed of 
parts capable of being compared and 
contrasted as it is one and indivisible. 
Some say that we can form only a 
negative idea of the Infinite and others 
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ftssert that the idea of the lufuiito is a 
positive one — wo kuow that it does 
exist though wo do not know what it 
is. Hegel accuses this view as suli- 
stautialisiug abstraction — the Infinite is 
sought to be understood as a reality 
out of all relation and outside of finite 
things. But such an Infinite is the 
“false Infinite”; the “true Ijifinite ” 
is that inexhaustible fund of energy 
which realises itself in and through the 
world of fitiite things which it evolves 
and in so doing becomes conscious of 
itself as a concrete reality. The con- 
ception of such an infinite can be arrived 
at from our own self consciousness. 
We are conscious of our self as realisijig 
itself through and giviiig order, unity 
and connection to its manifold activities 
and contents while remaining identical 
with itself; and this conception is 
applied by analogy to the Infinite 
which is, therefore, understood as the 
all-embramng, unifying principle of the 
world. The view that God is outside 
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the world, or that He is an abstraction 
imrelated to finite beings or that He 
is the mere sum>total of finite things 
should be discarded. 

The nature of God also we must 

Seif^onscioua- Understand by analogy 
BOSS of God. What is 

the essence of our own ego? Our 
essence consists in the effort to bring 
together and unify all our experiences 
past, present and even future and being 
conscious of self as such controlling 
and unifying principle. But our own 
self-conscious personality is undeveloped 
and imperfect ; but what is incomplete 
and imperfect in us must be affirmed as 
complete and perfect in the ** unlimited 
primal ego of God”. In the case of 
the Infinite the self-consciousness is 
perfect and fully realised. Many how- 
ever have denied the consmousness of 
God. Fichte says that consciousness of 
the ego arises only when it is acted on 
by the non-ego, so that the conscious 
ego must be conditioned, limited and 
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acted on by the non-ego, but God being 
absolute embraces everything within 
Himself so that there is nothing out- 
side which can affect Him, and hence 
He cannot be a self-conscious Being. 
He evolves the world only subcons- 
ciously and His full realisation takes 
place only in finite minds. But this 
argument, first used by Fichte and 
repeated by Mill, Spencer and Bain, 
was fully refuted by Krause and Lotze. 
To be conscious of the non-ego as such 
the ego must distinguish itself from it 
so that before becoming aware of the 
non-ego, the ego must Ije aware of 
itself. The ego could not be aware of 
the hon-ego, if it were not first aware 
of itself. In other words, all the 
conditions of self-consciousness must 
be contained within the self even in- 
dependently of not-self. In the contents 
•of the ego i. e. in its thinking, feeling 
and willing and their products viz. 
ideas, it has got elements which it can 
discriminate from itself and from one 
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another. It may be urged against this 
that the ego depends for all these 
contents on the non-ego which affects 
it through sensations. But it can be 
said in reply that this may be true of 
the finite self but not of the absolute 
self-productive ego which depends for 
its self- consciousness on nothing ex- 
ternal to itself. Hartmann holds that 
as higher form of consciousness is im- 
possible without memory and memory 
without brain which only can preserve 
traces of past experience in the form 
of modifications, it is incorrect to 
attribute consciousness to God Who 
cannot be supposed to be possessed of 
brain. But we must urge against 
Hartmami that brain states do not 
pr('.duce mind or memory but it is the 
mind which interprets the brain- states 
and uses them as a means of remember- 
ing things. Mind and not brain is the 
ultimate governing principle. The 
universal mental power can, therefore, 
bo conceived as diapensiug with the 
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necessity of brain and as reading in 
the present not only the past whicli is 
memory, but the future also. 

God has not only consciousness but 
The will of God. . ^0^0 idea or 

thought by itself is abstract — form 
without contents. Thinking alone is 
not sufficient, soraothing more is re- 
quired. The G reek Idealists conceived 
a self-existent hyle on which the Idea 
acts and Sjuuoza supposed the existence 
of extension side l>y side with ihouglit 
but none could explain their connection 
and interaction. Pfliederer thinks 
that the true solution lies in supposing 
the idea to be accompanied by force or 
energy which gives substnice to the 
idea. Thought without will is blank ; 
will without thought is undefined and 
indeterminate. Thought gives the 
form, will supplies the substance. But 
can this dualism of will and thought 
be maintained ? If such dualism be 
maintained, we shall have to assume a 
higher synthesising principle which 
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connects them together. According to 
Ffliederer the fault of the Idealists has 
been to ignore will as that of the 
materialists has been to dispense with 
thought — the true idealism must com* 
bine the two. Ffliederer however, is not 
correct when he makes thought and 
will distinct entities which they are 
not ; they are but two aspects of the 
same unifying principle and this is also 
the meaning of Hegel. Some thinkers 
e. g. Spinoza say that will cannot be 
ascribed to God, for, it consists in resis- 
ting and overcoming external things ; 
but God has nothing external to Him- 
self to resist and overcome and there- 
fore He has no will. . But the will acts 
not directly on the external things 
themselves, but on the inner mental 
states produced by them, or in other 
words, we will the idea only. The 
object of God’s will is not anything 
outside of Himseli^ but the realisation 
of His own Infinite Being. God has 
the idea of Himself as the inexhaustible 
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potentiality or tendency to become and 
His will consists in the realisation of 
His infinite potentiality. Thus the 
will of God can be conceived without 
supposing any externfkl thing to resist 
or limit Him. In the case of finite 
beings external things are necessary as 
means, but in the ca«e of God no siicli 
intermediary is necessary . The liistory 
of the world is the history in part of 
the self realisation of God from our 
finite points of view. 

Our activity consists in producing 
The activity of changes ill external 
things but this activity 
is guided by the idea of a higher good 
for our self and has the oifect of liriug- 
ing about the self-realisation. Hut in 
US this activity is ac< onijiaiiiod by 
complex physiological changes in the 
brain, nerves, and muscles. These 
concomitants of activity should not bo 
conceived as existiug inde2K'n<!eiifly of 
ourselves but as the means whereby 
the inner will or idea realises itself ; 
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the external manifestations are brought 
about by the operation of will 1fnd idea ; 
the essence of the activity is something 
internal — it is initiated from within and 
its result consists in the realisation of 
the iuner self. Analogous is the 
activity of God. As our will translates 
itself into the organic processes giving 
them a sort of iiidepexidence but hold- 
ing them together, at the same time as 
its own factors, so the liivine Will 
transforms itself into the many rela- 
tively indepejident will -centres, but yet 
holds them together as its factors in 
velatioji of interaction and co-ordina- 
tion. The deists, however, make the 
- spheres of action of the Infinite and the 
finite distinct, but as a matter of fact 
they are not so. The infinite underlies, 
gives order and connection, and realises 
itself in and through finite things. The 
Infinite, however, does not lose itself 
in the world of finite things ; it pre- 
serves its own integrety though at the 
sametime it gives existence and unity 
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to finite things and minds as its factors. 
God realises Himself in and through 
the finite things and minds which are 
therefore, as necessary to Him as He 
to them. But though God embraces 
all things and minds within Himself, 
yet He is Jiot the sum total of them ; 
He is conscious of Himself as an In- 
dependent unity holding togofl'er the 
distinct finite things, just as we are 
conscious of our own ego as distinct 
from, though giving order and eonnee- 
tibn to its own feeling.^ and^ ideas and 
activities. Similarly in this world of 
finite things and minds though God 
is always i»resent yet He is not iden- 
tical with Imt above them. In other 
words, God embraces all things but is 
distinct from them. 

Materialism differs from this view 
Theistic and jjx that it recogxiises no 
theories. unitary absolute but the 

sum total of self-existent and indepen- 
dent units. Deism differs in that it 
makes God arfll the world to be the two 
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pppQ€ie(i and distinct-realities — ^it makes 
the. Infinite to be finite. Pantheism, 
again, unlike ihie^system, does not giye 
even a relative reality to finite things 
and resolves them into one Absolute 
Abstract Being. This system, on the 
other hand, recognises the necessity of 
admitting the reality of the finite as 
well as of the Infinite — the finite things 
and minds have their reality and in- 
dependence though their reality is 
relative to one another and the 
Absolute. . 

Any system opposed to theism is 
. antitheism and the com- 

plete negation of theism 
.is atlieism. Polytheism admits a plur- 
ality of deities instead of one while 
Pautlieism regards God as one and 
impersonal principle immanent in the 
Uixiverse. Antitheism denies some at- 
tribute or attributes essential to the 
worthy coneejxtion of God wliile atheism 
denies even the existence of God. Athe- 
ism holds that there is no intelligent 
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first cause and thus it includes the 
theory which reduces everything, to 
matter and motion. Evolutionism is not 
atheism, for, to explain the appearance 
of species by natural law is not to deny 
the supernatural ; agnosticism is not 
atheism for, to proclaim the igiK)rance 
of man is not equivalent to certainty 
that Nature is all ; and Free-thinkers 
who criticise cherished beliefs are not 
atheists, for, criticism of such beliefs are 
not a denial of faith itself. 

There are different forms of atheism. 
_ , . It is dogmatic when it 

Porms of atheism 

absolutely denies God ; 
it is sceptical when it denies the capa- 
city of man to discover His existence j 
it is critical when it asserts tliat no 
valid proof of God’s existence is possible; 
and it is practical when it is a mode of 
life which does not take into account 
God’s existence. The atheists, however, 
have never succeeded in proving the 
non-existence of God, for, obviously it 
is -easier to prove God’s existence than 
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to prove its opposite. “ They have 
maintained that the existence of God 
cannot be established ; they have 
tried to justify their unbelief, but 
they have not sought to lay a founda- 
tion for disbelief." 

Does atheism satisfy our intellect ? 
Athoisni docs What explanation does 
head or iieart. it give of the Order and 
beauty about us ? Some say that the 
world is the last effect of an eternal 
succession of cause and eflFect. But does 
not every last term presuppose a first ? 
Others hold that matter and its laws 
explain everything. But this form of 
atheism does not account for matter 
and its laws — it only assumes matter 
and its laws to bo self- existent. It fails 
to explain the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, the properties of the vegetable 
and animal life, the human mind and its 
moral principles and religious convic- 
tions. Does atheism satisfy our heart T 
The atheist will say ‘ yes for, though 
without God there will remain to him 
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Truth, Beauty, Virtue and Nature. 
But can mere truth without belief in its 
divine source satisfy our heart, the true 
life of which consists in the exorcise of 
faith and hope, reverence and love ? 
Can the enjoyment of Beauty replace 
our faith in God ? Has not art largely 
been inspired by religion without which 
mere art cannot elevate our mind ? Art 
gives us occasional happiness, but reli- 
gion is permanent strength. Nature, 
though beautiful and sublime, its strik- 
ing feature being terrible pitilessness, 
cannot satisfy our heart w'hich longs 
for sympathy and help. Virtue is not 
sutiicient for an athiest, for, the migh- 
tiest incentive to virtue, I'h., the feeling 
that infinite justice measures our actio/i 
is wanting to the atheist. 

Materialism reduties all existence 

to unity in matter. Ma- 
• • • 

terialistic thought in 
ancient Greece was represented by Leu- 
cippus and Democritus, who were the 
founders of the “Atomistic Philosophy” 
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and later by Epicurus, who maintained 
that atoms and space exist from eternity. 
Lucretius was the expounder of the 
doctrine among the Romans. Modern 
materialism follows on lines essentially 
the same as ancient atomism. It holds 
that mind is but a function of the brain 
— ‘ the brain secretes thought, as the 
liver secretes bile.’ It claims to satisfy 
the demand for unity by resolving 
everything into motions of one primary 
self-existent matter ; it claims to ex- 
plain how the world has evolved natur- 
ally and not through the intervention 
of an unknown cause as theism unscienti- 
fically supposes ; and it is the most in- 
telligible of all systems, for, it explains 
everything in terms of matter which 
is the only thing that can be exactly 
known. But materialism is not monism 
but multitudinism, for no one single un- 
compounded element can ever produce 
another and even if matter be reduced 
to a single physical constituent it is not 
reduced to one; moreover matter cannot 
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explain force, for, matter to produce 
force must be previously possessed of 
force necessary for its production. But 
matter and force may be both ultimate 
though inseparable. If so, monism 
is relinquished. But may not force be 
the cause of matter ? If so, the theory 
is no longer materialism! “Materialism 
accounts for force by matter, for the 
orderly by the unorderly, for the or- 
^nic by the inorganic, for life by che- 
mistry and mechanism, for thought 
feeling and volition by molecular motion 
in the brain and nerves.” 

Deism makes God to be wholly out- 
„ . side and above the world, 

and it makes a distmc- 
tion between first cause and second 
causes of the world. God, the First 
Cause, created the world and deposited in 
it the forces the Second Causes,^ which go 
on working of themselves without any 
further interference on the part of God. 
In Deism thus we see that the world is 
conceived as created in time but why 
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did God create it if He had remained 
without it? Was he imperfect without 
the world ? If so, why did He not per- 
ceive the imperfection before ? These 
defects in Deism led thinkers to conceive 
God as co-extensive with the world 
which is being perpetually created from 
all eternity. Deism supj)oses that God is 
the First Cause, but material things, as 
the repositories of His causal energy, 
are second causes. But why should 
God, Whose very essence is ceaseless 
acttivity, should go to sleep, as it were, 
after investing material oI)jects with 
His causal power ? This difliculty led 
some thinkers to the conception of God 
as pervading the whole universe. Deism 
♦again, conceives God as infinite beyond 
the limits of the world. But why should 
God be external to the world ? The 
infinite God, it is held, must therefore 
isflananentnin the world which also 
is therefore infinite. Thus we see that 
Deism leads to Pantheism. 
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Pantheism supposes that everything 
_ . mental or material, is 

but a mode or part of, 
and evolved from an absolute substance, 
it does not distinguish God from the 
world. Pantheism is superior to athe- 
ism as it satisfies to a certain extent our 
religious cravings ; it is superior to 
polytheism as it affirms the unity and 
infinity of God ; it is superior to Deism 
as it does not believe in creation inde- 
pendent of God; and it leaves, it must 
be admitted, certain latitude for devout 
emotions. But God cannot be, as Pan- 
theism supposes an impersonal principle 
devoid oP feeling ; towards such a being 
there can be an attitude of cold resigna- 
tion onlv, as of necessity. As self-cons- 
ciousness, fatherly love, providential 
care, redeeming mercy are denied 
to God, He becomes an impersonal 
prindiple, and hence craving of soul for 
union with God remains unsatis|le<i> 
Pantheism by doing away with human 
personality and freedom strikes at the 
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root of morality. Pantheism, it is said, 
appeals most eflFectively to our emo- 
tional susceptibility ; but Theism not 
only does the same, but appeals to our 
moral sense as well. There are yari- 
ous forms of Pantheism : Materialistic 
Pantheism, seeking absolute unity in a 
material principle ; Dynamical Panthe- 
ism, seeking absolute unity in physical 
force ; Biomorphic Pantheism — the 
absolute being regarded as the vital 
principle pervading the vast organism 
— universe ; the Pantheism which 
places absolute unity in absolute being 
and represents the world of sense and 
of consciousness as illusion ” ; the Pan- 
theism which instead of sacrificing all 
variety to unity seeks an absolute being 
as comprehending all variety (Sjfinoza) ; 
and there is another Pantheism “ which 
places absolute unity in the absolute 
identity of subject and object, of the ideal 
and the real, of spirit and nature.'’ 
(Schelling.), 
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Is God a person ? The answer to 
Personality of question depends on 

the meaning we put on 
the word. We must, however, 
be careful that in asserting His 
personality we do not fall into 
Deism and that in denying the per- 
sonality we do not fall into abstract 
Pantheism which does not recognise 
even a relative reality of finite thingsi^ 
The religious consciousness ins- 
The Divine Attri- tiuctively ascribes some 
necessary attributes to 
God e. g. omnipotence. It has been 
difficult, however, to reconcile this 
attribute of God with the presence of 
physical and moral evil in the world 
which seems to contradict the omni- 
potence of God. To solve this difficulty, 
the Greeks, Plato and Aristotle, 
formulated the existence of hyle or 
matter resisting God ; the Zoroastrians 
insisted on the self-existence of matter 
independent of God and sometimes even 
personified it as the evil principle ; 
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Schelling latterly thought that iu the^ 
nature of God there is a dark ground, 
the subconscious or unconscious vttl!,> 
over which God has no control ; Scho- 
penhauer and Hartmann improved upon 
this theory and held that God is totally 
unconscious and the stage of conscious- 
ness is reached only in human beings ; 
Hegel thought that the means which 
God adopted to attain His ends produced 
more than was intended, so that evil is 
a product of chance (But is it not con- 
tradictory to Hegel’s principle that 
“everything real is rational) ; the 
Vedantists, Bradley and Spinoza hold 
that evil is an illusion and others 
think that evil is brought about by the 
full exercise of will by man. Martineau 
gives a peculiar solution. He thinks 
that for God’s operation some field is 
necessary ; but this must not be such 
as to resist God ; it must be passive 
and such a thing is space which inter- 
feres in no way God’s omnipotence. 
Again the religious consciousness- 
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assumes the eternity of God. God 
cannot be subject to time just as sue- 
oessiye phenomena are, nor can God be 
thought indifferent to time so as to. 
make time only an illusion of finite 
minds. God in His essence is aborn 
time but He is conscious of time as 
being evolved by Him as a form of finite 
existence. God is not in time but time 
is in him, The religious consciousness 
assumes also the omnipresence of God ; 
God’s activity is not confined to any 
point of time or to any portion of 
space ; nor is God e.x;tendod and divisible 
»o that He remains diffused through 
space as air or ether ; but God is 
conscious of space evolved by Him as a 
form and condition not of His own 
existence but of finite existence. Kant 
thinks space and time to be form under 
which we must view the world but 
which has no resemblance to the re- 
lations of the real things themselves. 
But though no resemblance, yet there 
must become correspondence. At any 
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rate, though God’s space-consciousness 
is not similar to that of ours, yet He 
must be conscious of real relations of 
things and to these our space and time 
must have some correspondence. Hegel 
gives more reality to space and time 
than Kant does. To God we must as- 
cribe all that is highest in our nature. 
We must ascribe to Him Benevolence 
towards sentient beings involved in 
God’s gift of pity and love ; Justice to- 
wards sentient beings implied in our 
enthusiasm for right ; and Amity to- 
wards like spirits implied in our con- 
scious communion. Conscience also 
assures us that God stands in one rela- 
tion to all of us — He gives the same 
warnings, ordains the same strife, in- 
vites the same affections and breathes 
the same inspiration. 

How to reconcile the goodness and 
Conflicting benevolence of God with 

moral aspects of , 

the world. the existence in ' the 

world of so much evil — ^physical pain, 
ein, oppression and tyranny ? In dis- 
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cussing the problem of evil we should 
bear in mind that existence of free-will 
means choice of good and avoidance of 
evil which is thus a condition of our 
moral culture and that iji estimating 
the moral system we must look at the 
ends to which it is tending rather than 
at the present state. We must not 
deny the existence of evil. Kvil exists- 
and it must be proved to be compatible 
with God’s perfection. Thus wo have 
organic pains of want and decline, pains 
from relation to the environment and 
predaceous method of life. But does 
not the pain of want produce desire 
which induces man to activity and 
would not its absence produce inactivity 
and mak^ preservation and improve- 
ment of self impossible ? The pain of 
decline may be due to Hhe conflict of 
one end with another in this vast 
variety of ends but it is necessary for 
eqrul^brium. If creatures were not 
subject to decay then there would have 
been no room for new creatures. There 
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are pains arising from the action of the 
external ph;^sical elements upon the 
organism such as volcanic eruptions, 
earthquakes, storms, floods, frost, eval- 
anche, pains of heat and cold etc., but 
may not such natural catastrophes be 
regarded as part of the moral goverif- 
ment of the world and are not men and 
animals provided with reason and ins- 
tinct to avoid them for the most part ? 
Epidemics and endemics there are, but 
certainly they are the conditions of 
equilibrium and are the expressions of 
the sympathy of kind — a law which is 
immensly beneficial to gregarious ani- 
mals. Disease and death provide for 
the exercise of reason and sympathy. 
Suffering is the postulate of bur moral 
nature — it is a moral discipline eleva- 
ting our character. It may be asked 
why the laws of nature are so bad ? 
We caxmot answer such question, for 
such great cosmic laws are entirely 
beyond the criticism of finite beings like 
us Vhose knowledge is necessarily 
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limited. Is not sin,it may tip asked, a 
contradiction of God’s holiness ? Could 
He not create us for good actions 
only ? God is the author of our possi- 
bilities and we are the authors of our 
actualities. The moral perfections 
\?e must ourselves realise and unless 
sins were present, our moral culture 
would not be possible and our actions 
would at best be automatic and 
unmoral. 

Do other spiritual beings, inter- 

Thc belief In An- mediate between God 
gels and Devils. Two 

classes of such spirits — good spirits and 
evil spirits — were recognised by primi- 
tive mythology, and according to Plut- 
arch they were the respective causes of 
good and evil in the world. In some 
religions these evil powers are not defi- 
nitely classified but only vaguely recog- 
nised, while in others, ovil becomes more 
clearly personified e. g. in Egypt Set 
or Syphen is the leading power of evil 
nnd Osiris is the power of good and 
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they are represented as constantly 
fighting and conquering one another. 
In the cooler part of the year, Osiris, 
the mild sun is more powerful, and in 
the hotter, Typhen carries the day. 
The practice of demon \7orship has 
grown up from the custom of pro- 
pitiating the evil powers. Amop" the 
Greeks it was thought that the struggle 
between good and evil dynasties of 
God had long before ended in favour 
of the latter (Jupiter against the 
Titans). The Persians and the German- 
ic nations thought that the struggle 
was still going on and would end in the 
annihilation of evil spirits on the last 
dreadful day. The ancient Germans 
thought that the struggle would end 
in the destruction of good and evil 
principles as well as that of the world 
— ^but in course of time a new world 
would originate. In the ancient 
Hebrew belief all powers become subor- 
dinate to and concentrated in the one 
Supreme God Jehovah and the position 
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of the evil power, Satan, becomes 
merely that of an accuser whose 
business is to call attention to the 
weakness and defects of human beings ^ 
and from this position he gradually 
comes to an attitude of active opposi- 
tion to God! In Christianity, spirits, 
both good and evil, gradually disappear 
and goodness is regarded as a divine 
attribute of man and evil also becomes 
a human fault, so that the necessity of 
regarding the whole host of spirits 
disappears and moreover the b^ef in 
the omnipresence of God and the 
possibility of immediate communion 
render these spirits unnecessary. 

The religious con^iousness makes 
The belief in US believc iuthecontroll- 
oreation. agency of God over 

the world and thereby also in the 
creation of the world by God. Some 
have thought that this our earth is the 
only important creation of God and 
other planets are its mere satellitesrT; 
tile geo-centric view not overthrown 
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until Copernicus and- Galelio ; and 
others have thought that God’s work 
has merely been to shape and arrange 
the pre-existing primal matter. "There 
are two important theories of creation 
—the theory of external creation or 
the deistic theory, that God has made 
the world as a man makes a watch ; and 
the evolution theory, that the world 
has been evolving on account of a 
power operating from within. Pflie- 
-derer thinks that once wc plunge into 
theoretical enquiry, the evolutional 
theory is sure to prevail over the 
ereatioual and he points out that in 
many systems the two theories are 
blended together. Thus in India, 
Projapati Himself is hot created but 
evolved (?) but He creates tho^ world of 
finite things ; Vedanta rejects this 
theory and reduces everything to the 
one unchangeable reality ; and Sankhya 
admits a plurality of spiritual monads 
and places by their side another original 
prineiple vie, matter. In the Christian 
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«y8tem God is the principal factor and 
angels and devils are non-essential. 
The question of the time of creation 
however, was a puzzle to the early 
Christians. They could not assert the 
eternity of the world, for they thought 
that would make God limited and imply 
dualism, nor could they assort the crea- 
tion of the world for that would involve 
the question : When and why God 
created the world ? Scotus Erigina 
solved the difficulty by holding that 
God must always he active and God’s 
activity can be nothing but creating and 
hence God has been creating the world 
from all eternity — no God without a 
world. This is also tlio solution given 
by u Spinoza, Fichte, Ilcgcl etc. The 
modern theory of evolution has greatly 
affected the question of creation ; but 
we have seen that this theory is defec- 
tive as it doh» not supply an inner 
principle of development. Development 
lAUst be from within and according to 
a plan and purpose — mere external 
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forces and chance variations cannot 
X^roduce such definite results. We 
must fall back on teleological assump 
tion — a power within is realising itself- 
gradually making the outward circums- 
tances means towards its own realisa- 
tion. This universal power is realising 
itself in such a way that finite beings 
have an independent sphere of action in 
which to make themselves perfect and 
thereby to produce development and 
harmony of the whole. God works 
from within the world and uses the 
contents of the world as the means and 
materials of His operation and hence 
in this world there is no such thing as 
miracle and man is not a momentary 
magical product but the result of a 
deliberate process. 

' % 

CHAPTER IV. 

Prayer ai|d Worship. 

Religion without prayer and wor- 
ship is reduced to dry intellectual exer- 
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<cise. At the same time their useful-* 
ness is very much doubted. If God 
works by laws then prayer and wor- 
iship must be waste of energy imless we 
can suppose God to be influenced by 
them to alter or suspend the laws them- 
selves. Science will not allow us to 
believe in this possibility and hence 
prayer and worship are regarded as 
idle and useless. Some religious men 
would support them as great recrea- 
tions of mind which enable us to recoup 
the energy of the mind by diverting it 
from the daily bustles of life. True re- 
ligion requires a sort of prayer and 
worship altogether different from the 
above as also, from the offerings of 
bribe made to a being who has the 
power over lis both for good and evil. 
Poor, helpless man overwhelmed with 
dangers and difficulties finding his own 
resources fail cry for help in fulness of 
his heart believing that the Almighty 
will help him and that his mercy alone 
«an avert the pending evil or sastisfy 
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his wants. Prayer and worship has its 
root in man’s helplessness and his belief 
in intervention of Providence in the 
affairs of the world. Such an interven- 
tion, if it means change or suspension 
of His laws, would seem to be inconsis- 
tent with the reign x>f law and perhaps 
also with the rational government of 
the world. Must we then not pray or 
worship ? We are not inclined to 
answer the question in the negative. 
Prayer and Worship are an essential 
factor of religion, they are inevitable. 
If religion has for its essential factor 
belief in God, prayer and worship are 
necessary. They must not be regarded 
as bribes offered for gifts. To thinli 
that God can bo bribed is preposterous, 
even if there had existed articles withiiv 
our control which God might desire to 
have. Let us, however, realise that 
God is our highest object of love and 
consider what our attitude to Him must 
necessarily be. We aspire to the high- 
est ideal of our life which attracts us 
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aud towards which our heart uaturall;;' 
and inevitably tends. To realise love 
is to fully realise the ideal as also the 
want of life, and the tendency of the 
self towards the idea), this morement, 
takes the form of prayer and worship. 
The prayerful and worshipful attitude 
is the inevitable attiude of man towards 
God. This attitude is embodied in 
words and in other movements. The 
bowed head, the uplifted hands and the 
sorrowful words are the expressions of 
the love for God Who is so near us but 
alas ! so distant at the same time. No 
more can we stop the roaring torrent 
than we can the natural outflow of 
our self towards the goal of its activity. 
Nor are the religious men very far 
from the right, to maixitain that prayer 
has efficacy. Foolish indeed must be 
the man who considers that he can have 
his wish fulfilled simply by sending up 
a sort of petition to the Maker and 
Giver of all things. We need hardly 
add that prayer is an attitude aud 
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movement of the self and the outward 
forms are but its natural expressions. 
True prayer binds and directs the en- 
tire self towards' our single path 
And to our single goal. There is no 
true prayer where there is no whole- 
heartedness. Religion, it has been 
maintained, is truth. Prayer and 
worship it follows cannot be in conflict 
with truth. The man of religion can- 
not pray or worship for things that are 
not or may' not be. In our ignorance 
moved by impulse often we pray for 
the impossible in the manner of the 
child who cries for the moon. In one 
case as in the other the desire remains 
AS it must unfulfilled. The child soon 
learns that he must not cry for certain 
things as also we learn that we cannot 
pray for many things with any hope of 
cur prayer being listened to. As 4he 
pages of knowledge are unrolled we^ 
come to see that the w orld is infinitely 
vaster than we imagined at first, that 
there are law's that govern this in- 
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finitely infinite universe and that we 
•cannot foresee what may be for 
our good or for our evil. The wisest 
attitude for us is the attitude of 
dependence upon the Supreme Being. 
All we can do is to direct the 
whole energy of our self to the ful- 
filment of our highest good which 
we should know is also the high- 
est good of the universe. Thus to re- 
alise that my good is one with the good 
of the universe and that myself is not 
apart from or beyond God is to attain 
the true religious condition. Increased 
knowledge and love widen and deepen 
my life and I come to believe that one 
cannot desire for a good w'hich is not 
also the good of the universe. Then 
only we reach the true prayful mood 
which finds a very adequate expression 
in Thy will be done.” Let His will 
*p redominate and not my own — this is 
the final stage of worship. We can 
advance a step further and see how 
-such a prayer will, nay, must be ful- 
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filled. God is love and what He does. 
He does for the good of all and there- 
fore what I pray for in so far as it is a 
good I must obtain, for, my will runa 
with the will of God Himself. 


CHAPTER V. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have tried to show in the pre- 
vious chapters that religion is not yet 
obsolete, a thing of the past. It is not 
a mental disease that originated and 
developed in the darkness of ignorance 
and that was destined to disappear no 
sooner the Light of M^jdern Science 
touched and penetrated it. No doubt 
the Modern Light has revealed to our 
eyes many a diseased spot, which 
although some of them still show tenia- 
city of existence must disappear as the 
light further spreads. Religion, how- 
ever, cleared of all these accidental 
growths, still exists and bids fare to 
continue for all times to come. It haa 
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been hinted already that religion is not 
a mere theory ; unless it is a source of 
our activities and unless it guides thdse 
activities and at the same time satisfies 
them religion has no function and such 
religion, M'e fear, will not stand the on- 
sloughts of Modern Science for a very 
long period. The Hindu, perhaps, of 
all the races of the world grasp the 
truth that religion is life and a mere 
theory of religion is equivalent to no 
religion. To the Hindu" mind there is 
no distinction between morality and 
religion. The modern writers would 
make an independent Science of Ethics, 
in some cases divorcing it altogether 
from religion. To the Hindu the two 
are not only inseparable but also one. 
The ideal of morality is not an idea only 
•but a personal existence and self-reali- 
satidn means the actual attainment or 
an approach to the state of perfect exis- 
tence. This ideal is not only the end 
of moral pursuits but also the goal of 
religious life. The perception is so 
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vague and the light streaming from 
above so subtle that an ordinary mortal 
can but have a momentary glimpse of 
it as of a remote twinkling star which 
at the very next moment, he misses 
and rubs his eyes in vain to catch an- 
other glimpse. Perhaps, it was an illu- 
sion, certainly the light that is within 
us does not reveal its existence and we 
should not allow such a hypothetical 
thing to obstruct the progress of posi- 
tive knowledge. Let religion, then, 
be relegated to the ]^rovince of fruitless 
mystical speculation or let it continue 
to satisfy the ignorant folks in their 
childish hopes and fears, let it not how- 
ever, stand on the way of the march of 
humanity under the full blaze of the 
mid-day sun of Modern Science. 

Gloomy indeed, the prospect must 
he of all religions and theologies if they 
had nothing better to present to us 
than an abstraction or child’s dolls. On 
the other hand we strongly maintam 
that religion like morality is the whole 
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of life guiding and pervading it through 
and through and without which human 
life will be impossible. It has been shown 
that in religion all the three factors of 
intellection,, emotion and volition enter. 
Perfection must mean perfection of one 
and all of the three phases of the self. 
Since all the three phases are organi- 
cally connected perfection of any one 
must ultimately mean the perfection of 
the whole. Full development of intel- 
lect or of emotion or of volition means 
full development of the whole self. 
Follow the ideal of your emotional 
nature or that of your intellectual 
nature or lastly that of your volitional 
nature the development will ultimately 
end in the development of all sides of 
your nature — of the entire self. Bhakti 
leads to salvation as much as Jnan or 
Karma. The Bhakta to whom God is 
Love pursues the ideal of his emotional 
nature apparently ignoring his other 
equally essential natures approaches 
the highest object of his love ; the Jogi 
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to whom God is truth looks forward to 
that highest stage in his life in which 
he can say with pride “ — ” finds 

no distance or other difference between 
the highest object of his knowledge and 
himself ; the man of action combines in 
himself the functions of both of these 
and finds salvation in selfless activities 
of his life. The devotee of love would 
not approach so near as the devotee of 
knowledge for fear that his love might 
disappear ; a Ram Prosad would taste 
sugar but not be it. Ram Krishna 
would redicule the very thought of a 
man being so presumptuous as to claim 
knowledge of God which is like a great 
mountain compared with a small grain 
of sand which forms sufficient weight 
to a small ant. Rightly does the 
Bhakta condemn the Jogi as possessing 
a withered soul, a dry stick devoid of 
all life. The Jogi, the devotee of 
knowledge, in his turn sneers at the 
vagaries of the Bhakta, the Bhakti itself 
being condemned as blind passion. The 
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liighest object is to free the self from 
the Tama or darkness of feelings and 
then only is salvation attained when 
knowledge has become perfect by being 
altogether freed from the limitations 
of our feeling nature. The way to 
isalvation is constant and sustained 
effort to suppress this nature. The 
man of action finds places in his life for 
both emotion and knowledge. Emotion 
must not be allowed to blind us to truth 
nor must dry know ledge dispell the soft 
feelings that make life desirable and 
worth-living. We should act neither 
for the one nor for the other. Our 
course lies through them to a state of 
existence which we caimot adequately 
describe but which we know to be the 
most desirable. Action performed not 
with a view to feeling or to knowledge 
is truly selfless action and herein lies 
our salvation. 

The identity of morality and religion 
will readily show that religion is prac- 
tical ; religion and morality determine 
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every detail of our life ; there cannot 
be the minutest detail that is not claim- 
ed by them. To make the identity be- 
tween religion and morality clear we 
need only emphasise the fact that the 
ideal of moral life is not an idea but an 
ideal existence. This ideal of existence 
it need hardly be added is but the high- 
est state of self and God, I presume to 
say, is the Highest Self. So, truly as I 
aspire to a better life I aspire to God ; 
if the first aspiration is natural and 
necessary so also is the second — indeed 
the two are one. A d- eper analysis of 
our moral nature will show that this 
nature is the same as our religious 
nature. Morality not only leads to reli- 
gion, but also is religion. All the reli- 
gions of the world recognise this identity 
of religion and morality in some cases 
consciously but in the majority of cases 
unconsciously. If one is convinced of the 
reality of the morality, one needs but 
move his step forward to see the reality 
of religion. The ideal of life is and in 
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seen as the ideal of knowledge, emotion 
and in fact of whole life is the self 
having for its object the All. God is 
but another name for tliis self. God, 
therefore, is the nearest to mo, the 
highest object of my love, hi my con- 
templation of whom there is the highest 
enjoyment. The presence of the highest 
object of love sends a thrill of joy 
through the heart of the devotee who 
is calm and blessed beyond measure and 
truly enjoys his love. This ejijoyment 
has for its necessary condition the 
greatest possible self sacrifice. Emo- 
tion opposes intellection because it gives 
a direction to thoughts which are not 
determined by facts. In pure love, how- 
ever, self assertiveness is absent and the 
loving self but reflects vhat stands 
before it and is proud when it can 
truly reflect even the most minute and 
unnoticed curves of the real object of 
love. True love, therefore, presupposes 
true knowledge. Sympathy is pre- 
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supposed in love but sympathy is im- 
possible without knowledge. Whole- 
hearted love is incompatible with ab- 
sence of comprehensive knowledge. 
This is but a higher recognition of the 
truth that interest i. e. feeling is a con- 
dition of advance of knowledge. Bhakti 
must ultimately lead to the highest 
knowledge. Again, knowledge tends 
towards unification. Each science is 
knowledge of several facts regarded as 
one and the several sciences tend to» 
wards a higher unification. To the 
highest unified knowledge is given the 
name of Metaphysics and Theology. 
Science would reduce all knowledge to 
unity, the infinite diversities of the 
world of mind and matter to one prin- 
ciple which would explain them all. 
The perenial difficulty, besides others, 
is the dualism of self and not-self. Per- 
sistent craving for unification points ta 
the possibility of removal of the opposi- 
tion between self and not-self. The 
not-self is ever present as foreign to tlie 
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self and assimilation in which knowledge 
consists can never be perfect until the 
unification of the two has been effected. 
Thus in perfect knowledge os in perfect 
love there is unification of the self and 
the not-self. Pursuits of knowledge as 
pursuits of morality point to that higli- 
est state of existence from wliich opposi- 
tion and conflict has disap] )eai‘cd and 
peace and joy alone reigns. For the 
attainment of this perfection, love, self- 
less activity, and knowledge are essential. 
The worship and prayer of the religious 
man and the whole-hearted dovotedness 
of the scienfisfs both point to the same 
goal. It is well that tlie religious man 
should not avoid the scrutinising ey(;s of 
the scientists nor should the scientists 
cast a distrustful look at the religious 
man. On the other hand each should look 
full upon the face of the other, shake 
hands and fully recognising that both 
are disinterested workers in the field of 
life proceed to work out their salvation. 
Though working from different quarters 
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they are workiag towards the same 
point and for the same object. Why 
not then recognise this identity of aim 
and in the field of action be helpful com- 
rades instead of profitless combatants. 
God is as real as the self and the man 
of science as well as the man of religion 
are worshippers in the same temple. 
Scientific pursuits are no less efficacious 
than prayer and contemplation. 


FINIS. 
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